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I. 
THE INSPIRATION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


Havine already referred to several subjects connected with the 
interpretation of this sacred book, we propose now to consider the 
ground, and the extent, of the confidence with which its declara- 
tions are to be received. We do this, partly, to complete the series 
of articles on the Apocalypse, which we wished to submit to the 
notice of our readers; and partly, that we may have the oppor- 
tunity of offering a few general observations on the subject of 
inspiration. 

It may afford some aid to the right understanding of this import- 
ant subject, if we first consider the various ways in which, commonly, 
knowledge is obtained. Both agreement and difference may be 
expected to exist between that which is ordinary and that which 
is extraordinary. Here it is most important to observe the degree 
in which men are dependent on others for the knowledge they 
acquire. Most of the knowledge of childhood, and even a still 
larger proportion of what is gained in manhood, will be found to 
depend, in some way, on the confidence we place in our fellow- 
~ men. Now in the common communication of knowledge three 
courses are employed, each requiring from the learner some con- 
fidence in the teacher, but not the same degree. They are all used 
in the education of children, according to the nature of the subject 
on which instruction is given, and the progress which has been 
made in capacity and learning. They are all adopted by men in 
respect to the transactions of business, the discoveries of science, 
and every matter in which the knowledge of one is at all dependent 


on the assistance of another. They consequently form the natural 
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discipline which God has appointed for our advancement in truth. 
Each method of instruction is appropriate to certain occasions ; 
and, within its proper limits, each has its peculiar advantages. 

In the first mode of instruction, the teacher asks only for the 
attention of the learner. He professes to offer for consideration 
what is worthy of regard, and so far solicits confidence, but no 
further. What is to be made known is itself presented to the view 
of the observer, and he is called to use his own faculties for its full 
apprehension. Guidance is given to the exercise of observation 
and reasoning; but nothing more. The learner is told what he 
may himself see, if he will but observe the object before him; and 
what he may himself infer, if he will but mark the connexion of 
fact with fact, and proposition with proposition. He is directed 
never to take anything on trust, but always to look, and to judge 
for himself. The elements of botany, chemistry, and geometry, 
are usually taught in this way; and most properly so. Our rudi- 
mentary knowledge of all things must be thus acquired. And as 
it is the simplest mode of instruction, so it supplies the best 
primary discipline for the intellectual faculties. But it cannot 
always be employed, nor is it desirable that it should be. It is 
inapplicable when the objects to be known are beyond the reach of 
the learner’s observation ; or the conclusions to be gained depend 
on processes of reasoning which he is at present unable fully to 
comprehend. Only a small portion of knowledge can be thus 
acquired, and only a low standard of mental excellence can be thus 
attained. This method of instruction does not afford the highest 
training to the intellectual powers; and it contributes nothing 
directly to the discipline of the moral. When employed alone, or 
in excess, its influence on the character is evidently injurious. It 
fosters narrow-mindedness and self-conceit, and produces a spirit 
unfavourable to truth, to goodness, and to happiness. It may be 
observed that, where there is no instructor, curiosity supplies the 
_ place of the confidence we have mentioned; and when this ceases 
to be a blind instinct, it becomes trust in the importance of the 
lessons which nature exhibits. 

In the second method, the teacher requires that what he states 
should, for a time, be admitted as true, simply because it is his 
statement. It is to be received, but not to be retained, on authority. 
The learner must confide in the wider knowledge and higher 
ability of the teacher, in order that he may reach the same position, 
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acquire similar power, and so become qualified to judge independ- 
ently. Thus languages are learned, the meanings of words being at 
first necessarily taken on trust; though afterwards they may be 
all verified. So in the higher departments of most sciences, even 
in mathematics, a demand is made on the confidence of the student, 
who accepts much on the testimony of others, and proceeds accord- 
ingly, till at length he becomes capable of apprehending the whole 
subject, clearly and completely, for himself. In this manner, too, 
is duty taught. The right and the wrong are declared authorita- 
tively at first; and he who observes duty, because taught that 
it is duty, will soon himself perceive its excellence and obliga- 
tion; while he who makes his present apprehensions the sole 
standard of right and wrong, will advance little in moral discern- 
ment. Confidence in a wisdom and goodness higher than our 
own, sympathy, and submission, are the means of progress in 
virtue, as well as in piety. These are the conditions, in respect to 
what is right and good, of the highest knowledge, as well as the 
most perfect obedience, and the purest enjoyment. It is an advan- 
tage of this method of instruction, that it is not exclusively intel- 
lectual. It obviously tends to promote humility and reverence ; 
and it offers some occasion for the exercise of the moral faculties. 
But still it does not afford a permanent moral discipline, since only 
for a time is confidence cherished, and superiority allowed. Nor 
is this method applicable universally. The largest portion of 
human knowledge must be always unattainable to those, who will 
retain as sure only those truths which they are able to verify for 
themselves, independently and completely. Where there is no 
human instruction, the temporary confidence given to the sugges- 
tions of analogy, and that reposed in the lessons of experience, 
correspond to the trust which for a time a learner gives to his 
teacher. In both faith is, to some extent, a pre-requisite to direct 
and certain knowledge; and this confidence in nature, where there 
is intelligent piety, becomes confidence in God.* 

In the third method of instruction, he who gives information 
claims the continued confidence of him who receives it. The 
meaning of a statement may be easily apprehended, when the 
proof of its truth is with difficulty understood. The teacher may 
be able to show that he deserves confidence, when he cannot show, 
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in any other way, that his statement is true. It has the evidence 
of his testimony; it is, perhaps, impossible that it should have any 
other. Thus it is with the accounts which the historian gives of 
the transactions he has witnessed, and the traveller of the places. he 
has visited. They who are absent from any time or place must, for 
the knowledge of what was exhibited to spectators, be dependent 
on the testimony of witnesses. And in respect to those truths 
which, from their nature, might be universally known inde- 
pendently, all men must be frequently dependent on the testimony 
of others, wanting themselves either the leisure or the capacity for 
an investigation entirely independent. The conclusions of astro- 
nomy cannot be proved by men in general. If received at all, they 
must be received on trust. And beyond the boundaries of his 
own science, each philosopher ceases to be independent, being 
indeed only partially so even there. The geologist has not time to 
verify for himself the calculations of the astronomer, nor the 
astronomer the descriptions of the geologist. By far the greater 
part of the knowledge of all men is dependent on the testimony of 
others. Propositions are received, not because they are seen to be 
true, but because they are delivered by those who are known to be 
trustworthy. Hence the vast extent, and the variety, of knowledge 
which it is possible for a single mind to acquire. Testimonies are 
facts; and we reason on them as on all other facts. They are 
facts of the highest order, complex and diversified, but possessing 
the regularity and constancy which belong to all natural laws. 
They often furnish a ground for our conclusions much more satis- 
factory than our own observation of objects can supply. There is 
no intellectual exercise more varied and vigorous than that which is 
required for a just appreciation of authorities, in matters of fact or 
of argument. The opportunities and abilities, characters and 
circumstances, of the men; their style of thought and expression; 
their coincidences and corroborations; these furnish subjects for 
the most acute observation and the most careful reasoning; and, 
rightly used, they conduct to the most certain and important con- 
clusions. By this mode of instruction the past is made known to 
us as well as the present, that which is distant as well as that which 
is near. Results, originally gained by years of travel or reflection, 
are secured by the study of a few hours. The lives and labours of 
multitudes contribute to the instruction of every individual. The 
least profits by the service of the greatest, and the greatest by the 
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service of the least. Thus the best discipline is afforded to the 
intellect, and the most ample provision is also made for moral 
improvement. The learner is constantly reminded that what is 
known by him is very little, compared with what is still unknown. 
By his dependence on others for the materials of knowledge, 
sympathy is quickened, and sentiments of gratitude and good- 
will are confirmed. And there is nothing degrading or debili- 
tating in such dependence; for it respects society rather than 
individuals, and his own judgment is exercised on testimonies and 
opinions, as on any other kind of evidence. Instead of regarding 
only what is physical, he has to take account of what is moral, even 
in the prosecution of physical researches: and so his conscience is 
enlightened and invigorated, as he is accustomed to discern and 
trust the conscientiousness of others. 

Now it should be observed, that these three methods are used 
for the communication of religious truth. Not only the knowledge 
of material objects, and the common affairs of mankind, but the 
knowledge of God which nature affords is presented to us in 
these various ways. The visible universe, the constitution of 
man, and the history of the human race, are so many natural 
revelations of the character and will of the Creator and Governor 
of all. Some part of these revelations may be apprehended by 
every individual, without any confidence in the instructions of 
men. For other parts only a temporary confidence is needed. But 
there is much which can only be known by means of testimony, 
which discloses to us many objects in the creation of God, and 
many events in his government, of which we should otherwise be 
wholly ignorant. 

It might therefore be justly expected that the variety, which 
marks the ordinary religious education of mankind, would belong 
also to the extraordinary. There is no ground for supposing, that 
any addition made to the natural means of religious instruction 
would be only in the first, or second, of the ways we have described. 
Rather might it be supposed that the third would be used, because 
this instruction would be supplementary, and not rudimentary; 
because it would be for men, more than for children ; and because it 
would be directed to the moral, rather than to the intellectual 
improvement of the race. Regarding the Bible as a revelation, or 
the record of a revelation, additional to that which nature exhibits, 
we should expect to find in it statements the truth of which would 
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be immediately discerned ; other statements for which a temporary 
confidence in persons would be the necessary condition of an inde- 
pendent knowledge of things; and other statements which would 
require a permanent faith, and for which no other evidence could 
be given than the word of Him, to whom error and deception are 
alike impossible. 

For the attainment of all the religious knowledge which nature 
affords, we have only our own powers and opportunities of observa- 
tion and reflection, and the assistance of those who are as fallible 
as ourselves. Now this is sufficient when the revelation made is 
permanent and general, like that of nature. But to secure to all 
men the benefit of a transient revelation, made at first only toa 
single person, evidently there must be stronger grounds for con- 
fidence than those which belong to simple human testimony. If 
men require a revelation additional to that of nature, and this 
revelation be not made, like that of nature, to all countries and 
times, there must be not only an extraordinary revelation to one, 
but an extraordinary provision for the truth of the testimony by 
which it is communicated to others, and an extraordinary attesta- 
tion of the truth of this testimony. This appears to be requisite 
also, in order that the confidence claimed for a revelation may rest 
on the faithfulness of God, and not of man. 

The anticipations which analogy suggests, and renders probable, 
are fulfilled and confirmed by the sacred Scriptures. The extra- 
ordinary events recorded in the Bible presented to those who 
witnessed them much, which required merely the exercise of their 
natural faculties of perception and reason, in order that the new 
knowledge so given might be fully received. But these events 
presented much more, which required for its reception the exercise 
of confidence in God. If sometimes the objects of truth were 
exhibited, and men knew because they saw them; more frequently 
only the signs of truth were exhibited, and men knew because they 
trusted Him, whose testimony these signs expressed. The Divine 
manifestation at mount Sinai, and the facts of the associated history, 
were part of the revelation made to the Jewish people; but a part 
subsidiary to the other and larger part of that revelation, which 
consisted in a declaration of the words of God. In after times the 
prophets were sent, according to the declaration of Moses,* and the 
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statements of subsequent history, to deliver the messages of God ; 
to proclaim with authority his will, rather than to enable men to 
see for themselves what was right; to announce the future which 
they could not discern, rather than to explain the present which they 
eould. It was thus also in the last and best revelation which God 
made in the person and history of his Son. Something might be 
known of Him, and, through him, of the nature both of God and of 
man, of duty and of sin, apart from any confidence in his words. 
But his requirement of trust in himself, so often repeated and 
enforced, as to be one of the great characteristics of his teaching, 
renders it most evident and certain, that the instructions of Christ 
eannot be rightly received without the exercise of confidence in 
him. Faith in him was requisite, even when his teaching related 
to the earthly things which are within the limits of present expe- 
rience; but much more when it respected the heavenly, which are 
far above and beyond man’s reach, and which he only could 
declare.* He was the Witness for the truth, and the apostles were 
witnesses for him. The religion of Christ, whether regarded as a 
system of truth, or a course of conduct, rests on confidence in him; 
and nothing, in our judgment, deserves the name of Christianity, 
which is built on any other foundation. 

It is most plainly declared in the Bible that some men 
not only received supernatural revelations, but were appointed 
by God to be his messengers to other men, were qualified for 
this office, and furnished with credentials of a Divine mission. 
The prophets and apostles did not offer themselves to the 
world merely as guides to the discovery of truth; but they 
professed to declare truths which men could not discover ; which 
could not be known apart from their testimony. They never 
claimed credence on the ground of their intellectual and moral 
superiority ; this enabling them to see what others could not see. 
When their character is referred to, it is as proof of the truth of 
their testimony, not as evidence of the larger sphere of their 
knowledge. The only ground on which they demanded the confi- 
dence of men was, that they were the messengers of the Lord. 
They spoke officially as his representatives, and, appealing to the 
credentials of their mission, they claimed for their declarations the 
confidence due to the declarations of God. They required that 
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their doctrine should be received, not as evidently true, but as 
certainly Divine. Their dependence on God for what they taught 
in his name is mentioned, not as an occasion for their gratitude, 
but as a demonstration of its truth. They did not say to men,— 
‘ We see these declarations to be true, and so may you: therefore 
they are from God ;’ but, ‘We know them to be from God, and so 
may you: therefore they are true.’ To deem them worthy of 
confidence, simply as wiser and better than other men, is to invert 
their own testimony; it is to give them that which they do not 
claim, and to deny them that which they do: it is to make them 
personally the objects of trust, while they would direct our confi- 
dence entirely to their Lord. 

If any great addition is made to the religious knowledge which 
nature supplies, it must be afforded by means of testimony. And 
if this testimony is to conduce to the religious improvement of 
men by the confidence which it requires, as well as by the truth 
which it conveys, it must be the testimony, not merely of men, but 
of God. To imagine that we can see for ourselves the truth of all 
the religious instruction given in the sacred Scriptures, is to restrict 
its revelations to those matters which, without their aid, come 
within the range of our own observation and reasoning; it is to 
render humility almost needless as a condition for the reception of 
the truth; and it is to make any peculiar confidence in prophets 
and apostles altogether superfluous. We place no confidence in 
men, or in God, respecting truths which are immediately perceived 
by ourselves. But the Bible abounds in statements, which show 
that confidence in the faithfulness of God is not less important 
than submission to his will. Any view of the Scripture which is 
‘given by inspiration of God,’ that would supersede the occasion 
for confidence in his word, must be most erroneous and pernicious. 
The requirement of faith in the testimony of God is designed, not 
only to increase our knowledge of truth, but also to draw us nearer 
to its Divine source, the Author and Giver of all good. As we 
profit morally by the exercise of confidence in men, so that it is better 
for us to learn much by their help than to learn everything by our- 
selves, so in like manner, but in a far higher degree, may we profit by 
the exercise of confidence in God, and find it infinitely more delightful 
and advantageous to know much only by means of his testimony, 
than to gain all our knowledge without the apprehension of his 
kindness and faithfulness, which is obtained by learning from him. 
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If the preceding observations are correct, then any theory of 
religion that dispenses with confidence in the word of God must 
be unreasonable, as well as unscriptural. Whatever profession it 
may make of philosophic dignity and certitude, it can only conduct 
its votaries back to the rudiments of natural religion, instead of 
carrying them on to the perfection of Christian knowledge. There 
are few who will not apprehend the Divine unity, more clearly and 
surely, by means of the testimony of the Bible, that there is but 
one God; than by any consideration of metaphysical abstractions, 
or universal harmonies. The wisest of men have been most ready 
tu acknowledge the insufficiency of intuition and of reason, and to 
welcome the advent of a Divine Teacher. They have groped in 
darkness until, by the illumination of his light, the day has dawned 
upon their minds. And the best of men have been foremost to 
declare the inadequacy of the most exalted views of the Divine 
wisdom and benevolence to sustain their minds. They have con- 
fessed that, whatever might be the case with others, they could not 
dispense with the testimonies of the gospel; and would sacrifice 
every other knowledge, rather than forget, ‘that Christ died for 
our sins, according to the scriptures,’ and lose everything, rather 
than the ‘strong consolation, derived from the promises of the 
word of God. 

We shall next offer a few remarks on the Evidence of Inspira- 
tion. This may be afforded by the person, by his credentials, and 
by his work. The testimony of prophet, or apostle, that a Divine 
commission has been received by him, ought not to be disregarded. 
This evidence, by itself, is only probable, but it may possess a high 
degree of probability. That some men have unconsciously been 
deceived, and that some have consciously deceived others, must be 
admitted. But this will not prove that all are either enthusiasts, 
or impostors, who profess to have received supernatural communica- 
tions; nor that it is impossible to distinguish between the claims 
which are genuine, and those which are spurious. The marks of 
integrity are so plain in some witnesses, that their veracity cannot 
be doubted. And there are signs of good sense, of mental clear- 
ness, strength, and cireumspection, which, in matters submitted to 
continued observation, could not be mistaken. The declaration 
of one who has received a supernatural communication is, virtually, 
testimony to a miracle, and should be judged accordingly. It is 
only less sure than testimony to miracles, because what is really 
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supernatural may be less certainly known in changes which are 
spiritual, than in changes which are material. 

But the testimony of prophet, or apostle, to his own mission, is- 
never the only evidence, where the mission is really Divine. He 
who sends gives his testimony also to him who is sent. External 
miracles have ever attested the internal call, when a man has been 
appointed to be a messenger of God, and as such has been autho- 
rized to require that any declarations should be received as Divine, 
because made by him. That miracles—superhuman works per- 
formed as sigus of a Divine mission—are decisive proofs, appears 
from the almost universal judgment of mankind, and from the 
words of our Lord, and his apostles.* The reality of the miracle, 
and the truth of the doctrine it supports, are invariably combined. 
If the former be real, the latter must be true; while, if the latter 
be false, the former must be delusive. Thus the miracle may 
prove the doctrine, or the doctrine may disprove the miracle, 
according as the reality of the one, or the truth of the other, may 
be most readily and surely ascertained. Not only is the evidence 
of miracles to a Divine mission conclusive, but it is really the 
only evidence. A doctrine may be shown to be from God by its 
truth, and its beneficial influence on the minds of men. But, that 
any person has authority to speak and act as the messenger of 
God, admits of no other proof than that of miracles. Works dis- 
playing superhuman power, or words indicating superhuman 
knowledge, will confirm the profession of a special mission from 
God ; but we can imagine no other proof. If the work be super- 
human, it manifests the -presence and co-operation of another 
agent, and on this ground alone some confidence would be due. 
The testimony is doubled, and that which comes from the invisible 
witness is the more worthy of confidence, since it is of a kind 
never known to have deceived, and which there is no reason to 
distrust. If the miracle be conducive to the promotion of happi- 
ness and goodness, it manifests the moral character as well as the 
physical power of its author, and therefore deserves still further 
confidence. Moreover, the existence of God being acknowledged, 
we have an adequate cause for the miracle in his agency, if it 
correspond to his character’; and it would be altogether unreason- 
able to attribute to an agency, which is merely imaginary, effects 
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which may be better accounted for by an agency known to be real. 
It is not known that there are any beings in the universe beside 
God, who can invest men with superhuman powers under any 
circumstances; nor is it known that any are disposed to do this 
for the promotion of virtue and piety. If miracles performed as 
signs of a Divine mission are not the attesting works of God, then 
this power and disposition must be supposed to exist in some other 
being, and in him to be combined with falsehood and impiety. 
There must be this inconsistent purpose of wickedness in a crea- 
ture, and its permission by the Creator and Governor of all. No 
suppositions can be more unreasonable. That he can invest men 
with superhuman powers, if he please, we know certainly : and that 
it is his pleasure to do so, is probable, in the degree in which it is 
probable that he would employ men as his messengers, more fully to 
make known his character and will to the whole human race. 

The several portions of the sacred Scriptures, which are pro- 
fessedly inspired, show the good sense and honesty, the candour 
and piety, of their respective writers, and afford ground for our 
confidence in the professions which they make, and still more, in 
the attestations to which they appeal. But further, these books 
present in themselves the evidences of superhuman agency; and 
so prove that the declarations which they deliver come from God. 
The internal evidence of inspiration is afforded in various ways. 
There are prophecies which have been fulfilled, and which could 
only have been received from Him, who has seen the end of all 
things, even from the beginning. There are religious and moral 
instructions, which so far excel the best of human compositions, 
in purity, elevation, and power, as to prove the operation of a 
Divine Spirit. There are narratives, so different in their subjects 
and sentiments from what men, under merely natural influences, 
would have designed, as to indicate the presence of a higher 
guidance and control. The peculiar natural incapacity for such 
works, by which some of the sacred writers were distinguished, 
increases the evidence of their inspiration. And the wonderful 
correspondences which, amidst much outward variety, may be 
traced throughout the series of sacred writings, with their wide 
differences from all other works, confirm the conclusion, that they 
are parts of the great plan for the religious education of mankind, 
produced by the aid of the Divine Spirit, and sanctioned by the 
authority of God. The place which the Bible occupies in the 
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history of the world is without parallel. Growing during the 
course of many centuries, it has since been continually unfolding 
to the view of men its infinite wealth. Neglecting all other science, 
as without its province, it treats only of what pertains to God’s 
moral government on the minds of men. Here it has anticipated 
every discovery, and provided for every want. It has poured 
strength and gladness into innumerable hearts, being a guide in 
life, and a support in death. To all nations it has come with its 
vivifying light and power; more effectual than any other cause for 
the improvement of man’s outward condition ; and the chief source 
from which has flowed whatever has sanctified and blessed. And 
all this, because it has been received, not as the word of man, but as 
the word of God. It has triumphed by the exercise of authority ; 
and its achievements are attestations both to its divinity and its 
truth. 

How the prophets and apostles received revelations from God, 
and in what manner they were qualified by the inspiration of his 
Spirit for the office to which he appointed them, are questions of 
much interest in speculation and philosophy, but of no importance 
in religion and practice. If they merely state what they saw and 
heard, delivering their accounts according to the dictates of memory 
and judgment, not needing any special aid, and therefore not 
receiving it, what they declare as religious instruction, in the 
name of God, has the sanction of Divine authority, just as much 
as if they delivered, in language dictated by an angel, accounts of 
supernatural revelations. They claim the same confidence for the 
narratives of what they witnessed on earth, as for their descriptions 
of heavenly voices and visions. The authority of their credentials 
applies equally to both. It embraces all their religious instruc- 
tions,—whatever will affect men’s convictions, sentiments, and 
conduct, towards God. But only the substance of their instructions 
has a religious nature; to this only do their claims and credentials 
refer ; and only as it respects this can our confidence in the instruc- 
tions of the Bible conduce to our moral and religious improvement. 

It is impossible to determine by antecedent considerations in 
what manner supernatural revelations should be made. Analogy 
can only give ground for conjectures, which subsequent facts may 
either disprove or confirm. But, as much of religious knowledge is 
naturally communicated to men by the signs of truth which are 
addressed to their senses, so it cannot be improbable that other 
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knowledge should be imparted in a similar way, and that sights 
and sounds should be employed to represent some portion of these 
additional truths. The visions of the prophets, as Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel; and of the apostles, as Peter, Paul, and John; these 
are specimens of a peculiar kind of instruction ; but their character 
should excite no prejudice. They serve to increase the variety 
which is associated with unity in all the operations of God; and 
possess qualities for interest and impression, which no other mode 
of instruction can surpass. 

Our introductory observations have extended beyond our design; 
but they will enable us to present with more brevity the statements 
we have to offer on the Inspiration of the Apocalypse. 

Although the Divine authority of this book does not depend 
entirely on our knowledge of the writer, yet these subjects are 
most closely connected. Its inspiration is established, if it is 
shown to be the work of the apostle John; but the evidence 
afforded by the character of the writer, and the contents of the 
book, is not dependent on its apostolicity. To this we first refer, 
passing in review the principal proofs, both external and internal. 


I. Evipence or APOsTOoLicity. 


In considering the date of the Apocalypse, we found that it was 
written prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, and about thirty 
years before the death of the apostle John. From the first chapter 
we learn that the composition of the book arose out of the personal 
history of the author. It follows, that the churches primarily 
addressed, who held intercourse with the apostle for many years 
after its publication, must have known whether he, or some other 
person, received this revelation, and wrote this book. Its extra- 
ordinary character, as well its claim to Divine authority, and its 
special reference to these churches, render this certain. If they 
had not received it as the work of the apostle, it is, we think, 
impossible that it should have been generally received as his by the 
same churches, while many were still alive who were his contem- 
poraries. The evidence to be adduced sometimes respects the 
apostolicity, and sometimes only the Divine authority of the work. 
But the former may be considered to be included in the latter, 
whenever it is not explicitly excluded. 

From the associates of the contemporaries of the apostle we 
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have several witnesses, whose testimony may be regarded as not 
merely theirs, but as that of the churches with which they were in 
some way connected. Justin Martyr lived in the first part of the 
second century, and resided for some time at Ephesus. He refers 
to the Apocalypse incidentally in his Dialogue with Trypho. ‘A 
man from among us, by name John, one of the apostles of Christ, 
in the revelation made to him has prophesied, that the believers in 
our Christ shall live a thousand years.’* Irenzus, his contem- 
porary, was born in Asia Minor, and lived there many years. He 
received instruction from Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, who was 
instructed by the apostle John, ‘conversing with him, and others 
who had seen the Lord.’+ He refers on one occasion expressly 
to the testimony he received from those who had seen the 
apostle, as the ground of an opinion respecting the text of 
the Apocalypse, and he must have had their testimony also 
concerning its author.t He frequently quotes from this book 
as the Revelation of John, the disciple of the Lord. And 
neither by him, nor by Justin, is allusion made to any other 
supposed author but John, or to any other John but the apostle. 
Papias, bishop of Hieropolis, according to Irenzus, was a hearer 
of the apostle John, and a friend of Polycarp. His works have 
not been preserved, but from the testimony of Andreas, who wrote 
a commentary on the Apocalypse three or four centuries after, 
when the works of Papias were still known, it appears that he 
acknowledged its Divine authority. He is mentioned, with Irenzeus 
and others, as testifying to the Divine inspiration of this book.§ 
Some years later, Melito, bishop of Sardis, according to Eusebius, 
wrote a book on the Revelation of John.|| This shows ‘his high 
estimation of the work ; and renders it probable that he regarded 
it as inspired and apostolical. We also learn from Eusebius that, 
about the same time, Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, quoted the 
Revelation of John, as having Divine authority. 

From the next generation, at the end of the second century, 
and the beginning of the third, we obtain the testimony of the 


* Just. Op. p. 308, a. Eusebius also states that Justin expressly 
declared the Apocalypse to be the apostle’s. h. e. 1. iv. c. 18. 

+ Ireneus as quoted by Euseb. h. e. 1. v. c. 20. 

{ Euseb. h. e. 1. v. ¢. 8. § Andr. Prol. ad Apoc. p. 3. 

|| H. e. 1. iv. c. 26. q H. e. 1. iv. 24. 
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Christian writers most eminent for piety, learning, and critical 
sagacity. Clement of Alexandria refers to John as the writer of 
the Apocalypse, in the same way that he refers to him as author of 
the Gospel and Epistle.* Not beinga millennarian, his judgment 
cannot be suspected of partiality. Tertullian, who also lived at the 
close of the second century, often quotes from it as the Revelation 
of John; and neither by him, nor by Clement, is mention made of 
any John but the apostle. ‘It is certain,’ he says, ‘that has 
been delivered from the apostles, which is held sacred in the 
churches of the apostles . . . We have also churches which are 
the disciples of John. For though Marcion rejects his revelation, 
the succession of bishops traced up to the beginning will show it 
to have John for its author.+ In the beginning of the third 
century, Hippolytus, a writer of great reputation among the 
eastern churches, wrote a book on the Apocalypse, which he 
declared to be the work of the apostle. In a treatise concerning 
Christ and Antichrist, he says, ‘Tell me, blessed John, apostle 
and disciple of the Lord, what thou didst see and hear respecting 
Babylon.’{ Similar testimony is also given by Apollonius, a 
celebrated writer of Asia Minor, who, according to Eusebius, 
quoted it as Divine and apostolical.§ Origen, too, who was not a 
millennarian, and who, in mentioning the books of Scripture which 
were by some doubted, has so described them, refers this book to 
the apostle, as unquestionably his. ‘John, the son of Zebedee, 
says in the Apocalypse,—I saw an angel fly in the midst of 
heaven.’ || 

Later in the third century, we have the testimony of Victorinus, 
the oldest commentator whose work has been preserved. In his 
observations on chap. xi. ver. 1, he says, ‘ By the reed like unto a 
rod, which was given to him, that he might measure the temple of 
God and the altar, and them that worship therein, is signified the 
power which, when set at liberty, he exhibited to the churches ; 
for he afterwards wrote the Gospel. Cyprian, bishop of Carth- 
age, often quotes it as having Divine authority.** It was admitted 
to be inspired by Dionysius of Alexandria, whose testimony will 


* Strom. 1. vi. p. 667. + Adv. Marcion, 1. iv. c. 5. 
} De Chr. et Ant. p. 18. § H.e. 1. v. ¢. 18. 
|| Com. in Joh, p. 14. q In Apoe. p. 418. 
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be again noticed. And Methodius, a Lycian bishop, of the same 
period, is mentioned by Andreas, with Papias, Irenzeus, and Hippo- 
lytus, as testifying to its Divine inspiration: a statement which the 
fragments of his works confirm. 

In the fourth century, it is attributed to the apostle by Hilary, 
bishop of Poictiers :* and Epiphanius, a bishop of Cyprus, speaks 
of John as the author of the Gospel, the Epistles, and the Apo- 
calypse.t By Basil, a bishop of Cappadocia, it is quoted as the 
writing of the Evangelist:{ and by Gregory Nyssen;$ and by 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan.|| It is jomed with the Gospel, as the 
work of John, by Philaster, bishop of Brescia.§ Jerome attributes 
it to the apostle, and states the ground of his conviction. In one 
passage he says, that ‘ John was apostle, evangelist, and prophet: 
apostle, in that he wrote letters to the churches as a master ; 
evangelist, as he wrote a book of the Gospel, which no other of the 
twelve apostles did except Matthew; prophet, as he saw the 
Revelation in the isle of Patmos.’** And in another place he 
declares, that, in so receiving the Apocalypse, he followed ‘ not the 
custom of that time, but the authority of ancient writers.’++ Augus- 
tine too regarded the Revelation and the Gospel as the works of 
the same person, the apostle John.{{ It is quoted, or referred to, 
as having Divine authority, by the most eminent writers of this 
century, in every part of the Christian world; by Eusebius, Lactan- 
tius, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, Rufinus, and Ephrem. The 
quotations of the last writer show, that the Apocalypse was known 
by the Syrian churches, and acknowledged by them as a part of the 
New Testament; although it is now wanting in the oldest Syriac 
version. It was moreover declared to be one of the books of the sacred 
Scriptures by the third council of Carthage, held at the close of the 
fourth century.§§ It would be useless to refer to later testimonies. 

In the first class of witnesses, we have the testimonies of 
Justin Martyr and Ireneus, expressly to the Apostolicity of the 


* De Trin. 1. vi. p. 891. + Heres. 51, p. 457. 
+ Adv. Eunom. 1. ii. t. i. p. 249. § In Suam. Ord. t. ii. p. 44. 
|| In Psa. xl. p. 878. q Heres. 60, p. 120. 
*& Adv. Jovin. t. iv. p. 168. ++ Ad. Dardan. t. ii. p. 608. 
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Apocalypse; of Papias, Melito, and Theophilus, expressly only 
to its authority. In the next class, we have testimonies to its 
Apostolicity, from Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Hippolytus, 
Apollonius, and Origen; and afterwards, from Victorinus; while 
Cyprian, Dionysius of Alexandria, and Methodius, acknowledge it 
as inspired. And, finally, Hilary, Epiphanius, Basil, Gregory 
Nyssen, Ambrose, Philaster, Jerome, and Augustine, declare it to 
be the work of the apostle John; and the chief Christian writers 
use it as an acknowledged portion of the sacred Scriptures. ~ 

In estimating these testimonies it should be considered, that 
they are derived, through several independent lines, from the 
contemporaries of the apostle; that they often proceed from those 
whose doctrinal prejudices were adverse, rather than favourable, to 
the book; and that they indicate the judgment, not of a few 
individuals, but of Christian churches, and those most widely 
separated, in Europe, Africa, and Asia. Antiquity, impartiality, 
the concurrence of independent testimonies, the judgment of men 
most distinguished for historical information and critical sagacity, 
and of communities most to be commended for Christian faith and 
purity, all serve to enhance the value of this evidence. There are 
few works of antiquity, sacred or profane, for whose authorship 
such testimony can be adduced. 

We now turn to the external evidence against either the Apos- 
tolicity, or the Divine authority, of the Apocalypse. This appears 
to be in every respect of an opposite character. It is not ancient ; 
it is not impartial; it seems to be derived from one source; and it 
is founded avowedly on considerations, the worth of which we are 
able to estimate, and which to a great extent are certainly erroneous 
and worthless. 

Marcion, early in the second century, appears, according to 
Tertullian, to be the first opponent of the Apocalypse; but as he 
rejected the whole of the Old Testament, and many parts of the 
New, no deference can be due to his opinion, or that of his fol- 
lowers. The Alogians, in the middle of the same century, according 
to Epiphanius, rejected the Apocalypse ; but they also rejected the 
Gospel of John; their objections consequently have no weight.* 
Caius, a presbyter of Rome, in the early part of the third century, 
is said by Eusebius to have opposed the heresy of Cerinthus, and 
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to have rejected his Revelations; and it has hence been inferred 
that he attributed the Apocalypse to Cerinthus, and accordingly 
rejected it. But this supposition is not, we think, justified by the 
statement of the historian, nor by his description of the Revelation 
of Cerinthus; and the opinion of Caius, if adverse, is of little 
moment, as it seems to be founded on his opposition to the mil- 
lennarianism of his time.* Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, about 
the middle of this century, is the first whose judgment deserves 
consideration. He acknowledges the Divine authority of the book, 
while denying its Apostolicity. He says that he dares not to reject 
it; but that on account of the mention of the writer’s name, the 
absence of any more definite designation, the want of references to 
it in the other works of the apostle, and the difference of language 
and style, he thinks the Apocalypse was written by another John. 
He gives, however, no authority, or evidence of any kind, for this 
conjecture; and he avows his own dissent from those who before 
him had rejected the Apocalypse; they denying, on supposed doc- 
trinal grounds, its authority; he admitting this, but denying, on 
supposed critical grounds, only its Apostolicity.t The objections of 
Dionysius belong therefore to the internal evidence, and his testi- 
mony is corroborative of the external evidence for the apostolical 
origin of the book ; since it proves that no adverse witnesses could 
be adduced. Eusebius, bishop of Czsarea, at the commencement 
of the fourth century, mentions the Apocalypse among the books 
of the New Testament which held the first rank, but he adds that 
it was rejected by some.{ He himself acknowledged its Divine 
authority, though he probably inclined to the view of Dionysius, 
stating that the visions were seen probably by the second John 
mentioned by Papias, if not by John the Apostle.§ It is wanting 
from the catalogue of the books of the New Testament given by 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, in the middle of the third century ; and 
from that sanctioned by the Council of Laodicea, a.v. 363. From 
the testimony of Jerome, and other writers, it appears that at this 
time it was not received by many of the churches of Greece and of 
Asia. But this does not certainly prove more than that, on account 
of its obscurity, and the abuse to which some portions had been 
subject, it was not deemed suitable for reading in public assemblies. 
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That it was separated from the other books of the New Testament, 
even by those who acknowledged its authority, is evident from the 
statements of Gregory Nyssen, and Philaster, bishop of Brescia : 
the one describing the Apocalypse as apocryphal, yet attributing it 
to the Evangelist ;* and the other, as well as Gregory Nazianzen, 
omitting it in his catalogue of the books of Scripture, yet 
describing those as heretics who rejected the Gospel of John and 
his Revelation.t 

There appears, then, no historical testimony of any value against 
the Apostolicity of this book till about the middle of the third 
century; none against its Divine authority till about the same 
period of the fourth century. This testimony, too, seems to be 
founded on certain views respecting the language and the doctrines 
of the book ; so that it may be said, that the external evidence of 
historical testimony is entirely in favour both of the Apostolicity 
and Inspiration of the Apocalypse. 


II. [nrernau Evipence or 1Ts 


From the book itself we learn that it was written by one whose 
name was John: and the truth of this profession it would be 
unreasonable to doubt. There is nothing to justify the suspicion 
that the work is a forgery: its plain honesty and earnestness of 
purpose, and its high moral and religious character, apart from all 
external evidence, disprove the supposition. If another author 
had wished falsely to represent his own work as that of the apostle 
John, he would certainly have added to the name some definite 
title. We also learn from the first chapter, that the writer was 
residing in Asia Minor, was a prisoner in Patmos, was suffering 
persecution for his devotedness to the service of Christ: and this 
some time before the destruction of Jerusalem. He writes as one 
well known to the churches of Asia; one whose claim to revelation 
could not be disputed, whose authority as a messenger of Christ 
would at once be acknowledged. He was evidently by education 
a Jew, his style indicating more familiarity with Hebrew and 
Aramean, than with pure Greek idioms, and the whole work 
abounding with allusions to the prophecies of the Old Testament. 
But he was also evidently a Christian of no ordinary attainments. 
Rising above the prejudices of Judaism by his clear discernment of 
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the truths of the Gospel, and his large participation in its spirit, 
he appears to attach no value to what is outward and ceremonial in 
religion, esteeming only what is spiritual and moral. He exhibits 
the religion of Christ as designed for the whole human race, and 
represents the fall, not only of heathenism, but also of Judaism, as 
subservient to the advancement of Christianity. Entertaining, in 
common with all the later Jews, a strong abhorrence of idolatry, he 
had other sentiments to which they were entire strangers. To him 
the most formidable adversary of the Church appears to be the 
spirit of the world, under the form of piety, supported by force and 
fraud. For himself, and his companions, he anticipated afflictions 
in this world, reproach and suffering, after the example of the 
Lord : and his hope was entirely in heaven. He apprehended that 
many and mighty would be the adversaries to the progress of the 
Gospel: but he was assured that at last the kingdom of Christ 
would be universally triumphant. Everywhere the work displays 
extraordinary power of thought and of expression. Vividness 
penetration and comprehensiveness of view, simplicity and energy 
of purpose, with the highest purity and elevation of sentiment, 
are throughout apparent. We need no testimony to assure us of 
the writer’s candour and humility, his uncompromising hostility 
to every kind of wickedness, his love of all rectitude, his universal 
benevolence, bis supreme affection confidence and reverence 
towards God, and Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Now all these particulars correspond to the apostle John; and, 
so far as our knowledge extends, to him only. The name, the 
place, the condition, the time, the relation to the seven churches, 
the language, the opinions, the sentiments, present a combination 
of coincidences, tending much to the confirmation of the testimony, 
which declares the John of the Apocalypse to be no other than 
John the beloved disciple, and apostle of Christ. 

It is, however, on the ground of internal evidence that many 
objections have been raised, both to the Apostolicity and the 
Divine authority of this book. In the view we have already given 
of the Design and Plan of the Apocalypse, it is, we think, satis- 
factorily shown, that all objections to its Christian character result 
from a misunderstanding of its imagery. The objections to its 
Apostolicity remain to be noticed. 

The first objection to the Apostolicity of the Apocalypse is 
founded on the mention of the writer’s name, three times at the 
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commencement, and once towards the close, of the book: while 
in the other writings of the apostle John his name does not occur. 
Now, if no explanation of this difference could be given, very little 
importance would properly belong to it: but it may be satisfac- 
torily accounted for. In neither of the Gospels is the writer’s 
name given, nor in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which, like the 
first Epistle of John, has the character of an essay, rather than of 
an epistle. The omission, therefore, of the name of John in the 
Gospel, and the Epistle, does not indicate any peculiarity of the 
writer: it merely agrees with the general custom. It was other- 
wise with prophetical writings. In these the name of the prophet 
is always given. In introducing his name in the Apocalypse, the 
apostle, therefore, has followed the custom of the Prophets; as 
in omitting it in the Gospel, he has followed that of the Evangel- 
ists. The second objection is, that the writer has simply given his 
name as John, not describing himself as an apostle. To this it 
may be replied, that the title of apostle would not be suitable to 
the work ; since it was not as an apostle that the writer made this 
communication to the churches; but as one who had received a 
special subsequent revelation. Again, the simple use of the name 
would only be proper for some eminent person, the most distin- 
guished of all bearing the same appellation; because to him it 
would most naturally be referred. Moreover all requisite definite- 
ness is given by the associated circumstances. The John who was 
a prisoner in Patmos, and a companion in suffering and service 
with the churches in Asia Minor, would need no more definite 
description, when addressing them. The third objection is, that 


- the Gospel and the Epistle contain no references to the Apocalypse. 


To this it is sufficient to reply, that it is not usual to find such 
references in the works of the same writer, whether sacred or pro- 
fane, ancient or modern. The fourth objection is, that the opinions 
and sentiments of this book differ from those of the apostle, as 
presented in his other writings. This we altogether deny. The 
apparent contradictions arise from a false interpretation of the 
Apocalypse; and are entirely removed when it is rightly under- 
stood. Most depend on the improper literal interpretation of 
military and festive images. 

The remaining objections are founded on the difference of lan- 
guage, and of style. Many words, which occur frequently in the 
other writings of the apostle, are not found here ; and some, which 
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occur here, are not met with elsewhere. Moreover, while the 
other writings of the apostle are but slightly marked by Hebraistic 
idioms, they are most manifest in the Apocalypse. Professor 
Stuart has, we think, shown most conclusively, that this diversity 
of language is much less than has been asserted. He has also 
shown that great diversity exists in the words employed in the 
various epistles of Paul. Still we apprehend that the difference 
in the style of the Gospel and Epistle, and of the Apocalypse, is 
greater than would be expected in the writings of the same person ; 
and to this difference must be attributed the conviction of many, 
that they could not have the same author. Some answer to this 
objection is furnished by a consideration of the difference between 
the subjects of composition; the former being narrative and doc- 
trinal; the latter descriptive and prophetic. A further answer is 
afforded by the difference in the kind of composition; the other 
writings being simple prose, and this, if not a poem, decidedly 
poetical. The date of the Apocalypse furnishes a third, and a 
complete, answer to this objection. Being written not long after 
the apostle had left Judea, where his intercourse had been chiefly 
with his countrymen, and in their vernacular speech, its style is 
naturally marked by the peculiarities proper to Jews. But the 
other works of the apostle not being written till ten or twenty 
years subsequently, when for so long a time his intercourse had 
been chiefly with those who only used the Greek language, the 
style of these later writings is naturally very different from the 
former. If the difference in the subject, the kind, and the date, 
of the compositions be duly considered, the objections drawn from 
the differences of style and language are, we think, entirely 
removed. If a small work of a poetical character were written by 
a foreigner, and some other small works were written by him in 
prose many years after, none would be surprised, if there were 
words in the former which were not in the latter, and if there were 
little similarity of style to indicate the identity of the author. 

In conclusion, we have briefly to notice the evidence for the In- 
spiration and Divine authority of the book, which itself affords. 
The first proof is the testimony of the writer. He declares dis- 
tinctly, and frequently, that the visions he describes were a super- 
natural revelation from Jesus Christ. These statements cannot 
be regarded as simply poetic representations, inasmuch as they are 
the ground on which the truth and authority of the whole revela- 
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tion are based ; and they evidently correspond to the similar declara- 
tions made by the ancient prophets. Imposture, or inspiration, 
are the only alternatives which the nature of the case will admit. 
And if the whole character of the work precludes the first sup- 
position, it necessarily establishes the second. If it be considered 
that the work was written before miracles and prophecies had 
ceased, the writer’s claim on our confidence will be greatly con- 
firmed. 

The second proof of the inspiration of the book is supplied by 
the purity, elevation, and power, of its religious instructions. 
The epistles to the seven churches, and the visions which are easily 
understood,—such as those of the first and the last two chapters, 
and many parts of the intervening series,—are universally acknow- 
ledged to possess a moral impressiveness, which is not surpassed 
by any other portion of the sacred volume. When rightly appre- 
hended, the more obscure symbols are seen to have the same 
character, and to be most conducive to religious improvement. In 
the sublime representations of this book there are no signs of 
human imperfection. There is nothing low or feeble ; no minglirg 
of human passions, and earthly expectations, with purer and nobler 
elements. ‘The work is consistent and complete in its moral 
grandeur, unlike the works of men, and like the works of God. 

The third proof of its inspiration is obtained from its prophecies. 
With the evidence derived from the supposed fulfilment of the 
predictions in the history of the Roman Empire, and of some of 
the states which were established on its ruins, we have expressed 
our dissatisfaction. But there is, we think, a better evidence to 
be gained from another view of these prophecies; an evidence 
belonging both to the prophecies, and to their accomplishment. 
The predictions respecting the overthrow of Judaism and Heathen- 
ism, not being peculiar to this book, cannot by themselves be 
adduced as evidences of its inspiration. But the representations 
given of the future condition of the Church of Christ on earth, as 
one of continued conflict and suffering ; and of the most formidable 
adversary to Christianity, as its counterfeit (the Harlot, not the 
Bride) supported by force and fraud ;—these predictions are 
peculiar, at least in respect to the magnitude and duration of their 
objects. They are indeed but the development of the sayings of 
Christ, that the disciple was to be as the Master, and the servant 
as the Lord. But the meaning of these and similar words was but 
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partially apprehended by the apostles, until his Spirit was given 
not only ‘to bring his instructions to their remembrance,’ but 
also, ‘to show them things to come.* Contrary to the first hopes 
of the Apostles, and contrary to the prevailing expectations of 
every age, the Chureh of Christ has been required to follow 
its Lord. Both the character of its outward condition, and the 
nature of its adversaries, have resembled his. We find, there- 
fore, the accomplishment of the prophecies of this book in every 
country, and in every age. Wherever idolatry has been abolished, 
and the kingdom of Christ has been proclaimed ; wherever his true 
Church has endured affliction for his name’s sake, and experienced 
his protection ; wherever political power, priestly craft, and popular 
fury have been arrayed against it; wherever ease, luxury, and 
pomp have been the enticements to a Christian professton, and 
the name of the Church of Christ has covered falsehood, selfishness, 
worldliness, and sin; wherever the civil government has been the 
friend of the ecclesiastical while their interests agreed, and its foe 
when they opposed ;—there we find the accomplishment, and the 
verification, of the predictions of this book. The extent to which 
such things have occurred in the history of the Church was not, 
perhaps could not have been, anticipated. It was, therefore, need- 
ful that they should be distinctly foreshown ; and, being by them 
prepared for the season of trial, how many have found the truth of 
the statement, that ‘ blessed are they who hear and keep the words 
of this prophecy!’ Generation after generation, during the course 
of many centuries, has experienced the fulfilment of those predic- 
tions which respect the condition of the Church in its period of 
conflict; and then has departed to await the accomplishment of 
the final prophecies, when the former things shall have passed 
away, and God shall make all things new. It appears to us to be 
no occasion for regret, that the New Testament prophecies should 
furnish no political information; that they should respect only 
what belongs to the establishment of the kingdom of Christ ; and 
contain only what is conducive to the comfort, stedfastness, and 
improvement of the followers of the Lord. The anticipations of 
the common events of history which are found in many com- 
mentaries on this book, are not, we think, to be found in the book 
itself. Their inconsistency, their unprofitableness, their contrariety 
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to the general tenor of history, as well as to the general tenor of 
Scripture, show that their origin is human, and not Divine. The 
abundant evidence which attests the Apostolicity and Divine autho- 
rity of this book, is only confirmed by the consideration, that it 
does not make known ‘the times and the seasons,’* but teaches 
exclusively what is ‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness,’ like ‘every ScripTuRE 
GIVEN BY INsPiRaTION or Gop.’ 
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EXEGETICAL REMARKS ON MARK IX. 49, 50. 
BY DR. BAHR, MEMBER OF THE HIGH CONSISTORY IN CARLSRUHE.+ 
Tlas yap mupi kai Ovoia adi 
Kahdv 1d ddas’ dav 7d Gdas Gvadoy yernra, rim dpricere; 
xere év éavrois GAas, kai eipnvevere 


‘For every one shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt. 


‘Salt is good: but if the salt have lost his saltness, wherewith will ye 
season it? Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another.’ 

However many the interpretations already given of this con- 
fessedly dark and difficult passage, a new attempt may not be 
superfluous, inasmuch as the principal point, the salt of the sacri- 
fice, has not obtained, in the degree it deserves, the explanation 
which is absolutely necessary.} 

The question to be answered, first of all, is, Whether at all, and 
in what connection, the passage stands with what goes before? All, 
especially modern, interpreters agree that the concluding words, 
elpnvevere év GAdjAots, point back to verse 33, where it is related 
that the disciples disputed with one another which of them was the 
greatest. This dispute led the Redeemer to set a child in the 
midst of them, in order to represent to them, in a lively manner, 
that in his kingdom it was not self-exaltation, but self-abasement 
and condescension to the lowly and little, which made great. 
With this is connected his farther exhortation or warning, not to 
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offend any of his little ones, either by word or deed, especially not 
by self-exaltation and pride. And, from not offending others, he 
comes to the offence which a man gives himself, or which he may 
receive, but which is to be avoided at whatever cost. Thus he 
connects with the requirement of self-abasement and humility the 
other requirement, inseparable from it, of self-denial, surrender, 
and sacrifice even of what is dearest. The whole passage, conse- 
quently, from verse 33 to verse 48, is connected, if not strictly, yet 
still in a way that cannot be mistaken, as is pretty generally ac- 
knowledged. When, therefore, our passage follows hereupon with 
the connecting ydp, and concludes with the words e«ipnvevete &v 
dAA7Aots, which evidently look back to verse 33; nothing is more 
natural, yea necessary, than to draw also into the previous connec- 
tion the intervening clauses from was—év éavrois ddas, so that 
accordingly, they do not contain propositions altogether general 
and unconnected, but refer to the disciples just as much as all 
that precedes, and as the elpnvevere, which concludes the whole 
section from verse 33. Add to this, still, that the sentence xaddv 
GAas* éav 70 Gas, in the other synoptic gospels, (Matt. 
v. 14, Luke xiv. 34,4 though in a quite different connection, yet 
relates very distinctly to the disciples, so that we should, even 
beforehand, be inclined to refer it to them here also. So there 
remains, besides, only the sentence was yap—4Al ddtoOjoerar; but 
that this is not to be viewed apart from the connection is shown, 
as is above remarked, by the connecting yap. We are thus, if not 
compelled, yet authorized by the connection, to view our passage 
not as a sentence absolutely general, but as a discourse of the 
Lord addressed to the disciples, and directed against their blame- 
worthy disposition. 

In proceeding now to the explanation itself, every one casting 
a glance at verse 49, however he may view the particular words, 
will grant, in general, that the leading idea is contained in the salt 
of the sacrifice, which as a significant act is presupposed. The 
next thing to be treated, therefore, respects the right understand- 
ing of this leading idea, that is, the meaning which the speaker 
ascribed to the rite referred to. 

That the words xai Ovoia Ai are borrowed 
from Lev. ii. 13, xal wav Ovalas GAL is 
apparent at once, and is not disputed. But the cited passage 
immediately proceeds thus, ov Kuplov 
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(THON nna Ovovacudrwy and therewith assigns, 
in general, the meaning of the rite in question, that the salt used 
in sacrifice denoted the covenant of Jehovah with Israel. That 
this meaning and no other is supposed in our passage, is implied 
in the nature of the case. For He, who quotes so exactly the 
words of the law, knew also the explanation immediately follow- 
ing, and naturally aseribed to this the same authority as to 
the command itself: not less must he suppose the same know- 
ledge in those to whom he spoke these words, and consequently, 
that they ascribed to the rite of salt the meaning which the law, 
held by them to be of Divine origin, itself expressly ascribed to it. 
Herewith, then, falls away at once that view of our verse which 
gives to the salt of the sacrifice the signification of seasoning, and 
finds the origin of the rite in the grossly anthropomorphistie con- 
ception, that God can as little as man enjoy anything unsalted, 
but that, in the food which is offered and set before him, salt is 
as much a requisite as in that which is served up to men to be 
used by them.* 

Suppose, but not granting, that such ideas were current in 
heathenism, yet there is nothing more ceftain than that the 
Mosaic law knew nothing of them. The express declaration, that 
it was the salt of the covenant of God, quite excludes these ideas ; 
then, immediately before the command of the salt, is given the 
prohibition of leaven in the meat-offerings, verses 11 and 12, yet 
it is just leaven which gives a relish to bread, and makes it agree- 
able to the taste: the loaves which, although dedicated to the 
Lord as first-fruits, were eaten by the offerers, might be leavened, 
but those which came upon the altar, and were proper sacrifices, 
must, in all cases, be unleavened. From this it follows, ineontest- 
ably, that as it was not with a view to produce a relish that the 
leaven was prohibited, just as little had the command connected 
with it regarding salt its ground in the notion of seasoning. 

But the meaning assigned by the law itself, according to which 
the salt of the sacrifice is the salt of the covenant of God, is too 
general yet, to clear up properly our verse 49. This will be done 
when we have ascertained why salt has this signification, and how 
it could have it. To this we are conducted by Numb. xviii. 19; 
2 Chron. xiii. 5; where the expression 72’ n")3, that is, a covenant 


* Compare De Weite, Exegetical Manual, i. 2. p. 189. 
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of salt, unquestionably, from the connection, means a covenant that 
is inviolable, indissoluble, never to cease, but to subsist for ever. 
That such a covenant was designated a covenant of salt, naturally 
arises from the circumstance, that salt is a specific remedy against 
corruption, and preserves from dissolution. Hence, it is in cur- 
rent use to this day in the East as the symbol of holding together, of 
friendship, of covenant generally. But in the sacrifice it is ex- 
pressly declared to signify the covenant of God with Israel which 
was in its nature and design « covenant of holiness. God chose 
Israel out of all nations, and made them his people, in order to 
sanctify them; in relation to this people, therefore, he is the Holy 
One: and the chosen people is distinguished from other nations as 
the holy people: ‘Be ye holy, for I am holy,’ expresses the sub- 
stance and groundwork of the covenant. This object appears, 
especially in the worship, (cultus,) which is ever afresh fastening 
the tie of the covenant relation, or maintains it in force; it forms 
the fundamental idea, particularly in that aet which is the soul of 
the whole worship, (cultus,) namely, sacrifice. Now, salt is so 
much the more appropriate to be the symbol of this holy covenant, 
as that which makes it the symbol of covenants in general, namely, 
its power to preserve from dissolution and destruction, consists in 
its corroding whatever is putrefying, and therefore unclean: its 
power to preserve and hold or bind together depends on the cir- 
cumstance that it takes away all corruption, all matter and germ 
of contaminating decay; to the conservative power it joins the 
purifying. Inasmuch, then, as among the Hebrews the notion of 
religious purity partly coincides exactly with that of holiness, 
and partly conditions it, the salt in the sacrifice was the natural 
symbol of the covenant of holiness; it gave to the sacrifice, which 
in itself had for its object the restoration of the interrupted rela- 
tion to Jehovah, the God of Israel, that is, the Holy One, this special 
stamp, that a holy and sanctifying union with Jehovah was therein 
negotiated. The complete surrender to Jehovah, which was in any 
case represented in the sacrifice, received, through the salt added 
to it, the character of holiness, and with that, the proper consecra- 
tion.* 

Returning to our verse 49, we have, in the first place, to deter- 
mine the relation of its two sentences to each other. Every one 


* Compare generally, Symbolik des Mos. Cultus, (ii. pp. $24—827.) 
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sees, at once, that the Gdio@joerae of the first sentence corre- 
sponds to the ddvo@joerat of the second. It is certain, however, 
that the ddicOjoera: of the second is not borrowed from that of 
the first sentence; but, inversely, the last has given rise to the 
first, for it belongs to an existing passage in the law and is not 
for the first time transferred to it; the dAvcOjoera of the first 
clause is thus, at all events, the derived and secondary, and must 
therefore be understood according to that of the second, and in the 
same way. But with this, also, is determined, at the same time, 
the relation of the two sentences, to the effect that it is not cer- 
tainly a relation of opposition but of dependence. We may not, 
consequently, translate the xa( which connects the two sentences 
together, as Lightfoot andothers do, by at, that is, but, which, besides, 
would be scarcely admissible.* Just as little is it permitted with 
Olshausen to insert 8:4 rodro after cal, so that the second clause 
should depend on the first, and the Old Testament rite should have 
its occasion and reason in the truth which the first clause ex- 
presses ; so far from this being the case, the relation is inverted. 
The right view of the xaé is only that which has at last been es- 
tablished by Fritzsche and De Wette, according to which it is 
equivalent to the Hebrew 4 (vau) exeequationis, and may be trans- 
lated as, (comp. Job v. 7,) a meaning which has its foundation 
in the parallelism of sentences, (parallelismus membrorum,) not in 
the particle itself. The meaning would thus be, ‘As (according to 
the law) every sacrifice ought to be salted with salt, so ought, also, 
every one (of you) to be salted with fire.’ This relation of the two 
sentences to each other shows, also, how the ydp of the first is to 
be viewed. Those only who place the two sentences in opposition to 
each other, and translate xaf by at, can refer the ydp to the im- 
mediately preceding words concerning hell-fire ; but whoever views 
the caf not as adversative, but in the sense of sicuti, is compelled to 
take the ydép more generally as a connecting particle, and to refer 
it to the whole of what goes before in general. From all that he 
had been inculcating on his disciples in reference to their conten- 
tion, the Lord draws the conclusion in verse 49, which is connected 
by ydp as summing up all that precedes. 


* Fritzsche in loc.: xai valere sed (let alone at) neque Storrius opuse. 
acad. ii. p. 27, neque Schottus opuse. ii. p. 38, neque Kuinoelius ad Matt. 
Vii. 26, docuit neque quisquam docebit. 
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From the relation of the two clauses, it further follows, that was 
stands over against Ovola and wupl against It was quite 
natural to compare every one of the disciples to a sacrifice, because 
in the preceding verses the Lord had demanded the surrender and 
sacrifice even of what was dearest, that is, an unconditional perfect 
self-denial, wherein the essence of sacrifice consists. When, then, 
he makes the zupé parallel to the 4A‘, he supposes that they are 
akin to each other, but this can consist in no other thing than the 
purifying power which consumes and takes away everything un- 
clean, and which is also attributed elsewhere to fire, (Zech. xiii. 9 ; 
Sirach ii. 5; 1 Cor. iii. 15; 1 Peter i. 7; Rev. iii. 18.) The passage, 
(Matt. iii. 11,) ‘He will baptize with fire,’ is especially worthy of 
notice. Baptism takes place with water, and has purification for 
its object. (Ephes. v. 26; 1 Peter iii. 21.) Since, however, fire also 
has a purifying power, it might even be expressed ‘to baptize with 
fire.’ Just so is it with the expression, ‘to salt with fire,’ for the 
salting is done with salt, but, because fire has a purifying and 
cleansing, yea, (according to 1 Cor. iii. 13, 15,) even a preserving 
power, and thus stands parallel to salt, it might be expressed ‘to 
salt with fire.’* It is therefore quite inadmissible to refer, as 
Lightfoot and others do, the zvp/ to hell-fire, and to explain thus: 
*Unusquisque eorum (sc. damnatorum) ipso igne salietur, ita ut in- 
consumptibilis fiat et in eternum duret torquendus, prout sal 
tuetur a corruptione.’ Not to mention any other objection, the 
salt would, according to this view, serve to maintain the corruption 
which is in the damned, whilst its conservative power just lies in 
its extirpating and removing corruption. Besides, the dAvoOjoerar 
(as already remarked) in the first clause cannot be taken differently 
from that in the second. If, as is absolutely necessary, it be here 
interpreted in bonam partem, so must it be there also. Salt has not 
at all (and least of all in sacrifice) the design to preserve in cor- 
ruption, which is death in embryo, or decay; but in subsistence, 
which is life; hence, the ancients ascribed to it a life-giving 
power, but not a power to preserve in death.+ To be sure, the 
Lord appears by the repeated mention of the zip doBeoror, 
(verses 43, 45, 47,) to have been led to speak of being salted with 


* Plin. Hist. Nat. 31. Salis natura est per se ignea. Olshausen, Bib. 
Comment. i. p. 554. ‘Salt may be called a wrapped-up fire’ 
+ Comp. Symbolik des Mos. Cultus, ii. p. 326. Obs. 
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fire instead of salt, but this by no means requires that the word 
be taken in this new connection altogether as it is in the fore- 
going, especially as every limitation, such as doBeoros or yéevva is 
wanting. The mention of the inextinguishable tormenting fire 
might be the very occasion of his passing over to that which was 
its opposite, to the fire which salts, that is, which purifies and pre- 
serves. The Catholic conclusion in favour of purgatory, for which 
appeal is made to our passage, is therefore an untenable and 
erroneous one. 

Holding fast, then, what we have ascertained to be the meaning of 
the sacrificial salt, there results the following as the sense of the 49th 
verse: ‘ Every one (ofyou) will and must become even a sacrifice, but as, 
according to the law, no sacrifice may want salt, the symbol of the holy 
covenant, and that which consecrates it, so must every one also be 
cleansed and purified by a sacrificial surrender: the discipleship of 
the Lord consists in continual surrender and sacrifice, which is 
connected with continual purification and cleansing; this cleansing 
’ process, far from being of a destructive nature, is just that which 
keeps and preserves unto true and everlasting life.’ Thus viewed, 
the expression is a short and most pregnant summary of what the 
Lord had already said in another manner. And from this very 
circumstance arises the obscurity which this expression has in com- 
mon with all pregnant sentences, especially if they be torn from 
the connection. The want of self-denial and surrender (such was 
the substance of the preceding discourse) leads to everlasting cor- 
ruption, where the worm dieth not, and into everlasting consuming 
fire, which is not extinguished. Continual surrender, denial, and 
sacrifice, on the contrary, lead, through the purification, cleansing, 
and sanctification, connected with it, unto everlasting life. Com- 
pressed into a symbolical expression this means, [Tas yap 
Onoerat. 

The following verse, 50, ‘Salt is a good thing, but if the salt 
have lost its saltness, that is, its peculiar virtue, wherewith will ye 
season it?’ that is, restore it again, falls in well and easily with what 
precedes, if it be referred to the disciples. If the éxere and elpnvedere 
be addressed to the disciples, which no one can doubt, so must also 
the immediately preceding dpricere, but with this, necessarily, at the 
same time, the whole connected sentence. The same expression, only 
somewhat altered, occurs, as already mentioned, Matt. v. 13, Luke 
xiv. 34, and is, in both passages, referred immediately to the dis- 
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ciples. The former of these passages has no kind of relationship 
to ours; but the second has, where the Lord says, ‘Whosoever he 
be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, cannot be my dis- 
ciple. Salt is good, but if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith 
shall it be seasoned ?? 

In the same way as in our passage, the requirement, from his 
disciples, of renunciation, surrender, sacrifice, and denial, leads 
him, to the expression concerning salt, and plainly he means to 
say, that the object of discipleship, to be the salt of the earth, 
(Matt. v. 13,) depends on the condition of renunciation and self- 
denial ; that without this, discipleship, however great and good a 
thing in itself, ceases as to its essence. So, also, in our passage, 
every one who is salted with fire is therewith and thereby himself 
again a salt, that is, a purifying, sanctifying, preserving, and reviving 
power to the world. Let him lose this power, let this renunciation 
and denial depart from him, and that which makes him a disciple 
ceases, and that power can be replaced by nothing else; he is 
destitute of the proper essence of discipleship, he has become use- - 
less and unserviceable in the kingdom of God, and is lost. To 
this saying is joined the natural exhortation, ‘Have salt in your- 
selves, and have peace one with another.’ With this the Lord, as 
was above remarked, turns back again to the beginning and oc- 
casion of his entire discourse, and this exhortation is the special 
application of it by way of conclusion. ‘As you (he would say) 
need in general for your calling that renouncing, denying, sacrific- 
ing power, yea, ought even to be such a power to the world, have ye 
it as an indispensable thing among yourselves; keep it yourselves, 
and show that you possess it by not exalting yourselves one above 
another, and disputing about that, but have peace one with an- 
other.’ Let no one overlook the close connection of the two 
clauses, ‘Have salt,’ and ‘Have peace.’ Where there is salt there 
is peace: for salt does not dissolve, does not separate, but holds 
together, preserves, binds, and keeps from falling to pieces. 
Therefore, Arabian princes conclude their covenants by scattering 
salt upon bread, and exclaiming, ‘Salam, (that is, Peace,) I ama 
friend of thy friends, and a foe of thy foes.” There can be no 
peace in a society where every one wishes to be greatest and 
highest, this rather excites constant strife and disunion ; only there 
does peace reign, where each in self-denial condescends and sub- 
mits to the other, and serves him with devoted, sacrificing love. 
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The close and unforced connection in which everything stands 
in this exposition is itself the best refutation of every other. 
But we must repel expressly one which is now very common, 
which views the salt, verse 49, rightly as the salt of the sacritice, 
but all of a sudden regards the 50th verse as the ‘salt of wisdom.’ 
So Fritzsche, who maintains that in verse 49, 4Ai stands proprio 
sensu, but that in verse 50 it denotes wisdom. (Colos. iv. 6.) 
The whole passage he paraphrases thus; verse 49. Nam quivis 
erumnis tanquam igne salietur, (i.e. explorabitur) et queevis victima 
sale conspergetur (i.e. quippe omnes zrumnis ad vite zterne felici- 
tatem preparabuntur, sicut omnes victim e Mosis decreto sale 
sunt ad immolationem preparande.) Verse 50. Preclara res est 
sal; sed si ipse insulsus esse cceperit, quanam eum re condietis 
(i.q. bona res sapientia est; sed si in insipientiam et temeritatem 
conversa fuerit, qua re corrigi poterit?) Sapientize salem habete 
et pacem invicem colite. Admitting that the salt, verse 50, might 
have a meaning not altogether the same as verse 49, yet it must, 
at least, have a related or derived meaning; but, that the sacrificial salt 
has nothing at all to do with wisdom we have seen above, and is self- 
evident. Just as obvious is it, also, that the expressions dAtc@joerat, 
GAl Kaddv Td Gdas, éxere GAas, stand related to one 
another, and we may not give to these expressions, especially when 
they follow one another so closely, meanings quite different and un- 
connected. To the salt of the sacrifice, however, can no other 
object be ascribed than that of preparing for the sacrifice, so that to 
give to mupi ddlCecOac the quite general meaning, igne (that is, 
zrumnis) preparari, has been justly designated by De Wette, ‘too 
vague,’ and has, apart from all other considerations, the express 
declaration of the ritual law itself against it. (Levit. ii. 13.) 
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THE SCIENCE OF CORRESPONDENCES: OR, SWEDENBORGIAN 
METHODS OF INTERPRETING THE SCRIPTURES. 


Ei pev tis rdv dverpov Enome, Weddds kev haiper. 


Next to the Divine origin of the Bible, it is important to under- 
stand the proper methods of interpretation: we propose, therefore, 
by way of an approach towards the true method, to point out some 
mistaken principles; and commence with what seems the most 
imposing and extravagant. After examining Swedenborgian, 
Socinian, and other methods, we shall endeavour to exemplify the 
true mode, in an inquiry into the leading doctrines of the Bible. 

In attempting this, we pretend not to enlarge the boundaries of 
the science of Hermeneutics, as ‘ professed’ by its acknowledged 
students: nor to instruct those further in the truths of religion, 
who rest in the undisturbed simplicity of their faith: but to exem- 
plify the natural and common sense method to be adopted by 
honest inqguirers into the meaning of this Divine Revelation. 
Among the other doctrines to be inquired into, is the nature of 
Revelation or Inspiration, as asserted in the Bible itself, and as 
mystified or expounded by human theories. 

If there be no instruction in the system itself we propose first 
to examine, there may be some amusement, though naturally allied 
to melancholy, as we behold the systematized vagaries of men, in 
cheating themselves out of the grammatical meaning and spiritual 
purpose of the Scriptures, and turning plain histories and doctrines 
into legends and enigmas. 

If the ‘science of correspondences’ be the true method of in- 
terpreting the Bible, then it is a very different book to what it 
would be, if (as we naturally suppose) it is written in ordinary 
human language. 

Undoubtedly some degree of ingenuity has been exhibited, in 
the application of correspondences; though, upon the whole, it is 
easy enough to deal thus fancifully with any book; and ingenuity 
misapplied is at best but smart trifling, whilst, when employed 
upon important subjects, it is not only misplaced and ridiculous, 
but delusive and presumptuous. 

In this case, we have not the traditions of a church nullifying 
the word of God, but the fanaticism of an individual interpreting 
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and propounding his own dreams as a new inspiration to modify 
and interpret the received word of life. 

The celebrated Emanuel Swedenborg has favoured his readers 
with some slight account of his own life, as a defence of his doc- 
trines ; which consisted fundamentally in a new mode of interpret- 
ing Scripture, together with some spiritual intercourse between 
him and angels; which has the disadvantage of requiring some 
new method of interpretation. A friend of Swedenborg, on the 
occasion of his departure from England, wrote to him as follows: 
‘Disputes may arise on the subject of your writings, and so give 
occasion to defend their author against false reports and asper- 
sions : may it not be of use, that you leave in my hands some short 
account of yourself, as concerning your degrees in the university, 
the offices you have borne, your family and connexions, the honours 
which I am told have been conferred upon you, and such other 
particulars as may serve to the vindication of your character?” An 
answer to this is but an ill defence of character; and the best 
character in the world is no support of opinions, which should 
rest on argument and rational evidence. 

In answer to this request, Swedenborg gave the following 
account of himself. ‘I was born at Stockholm, January 29, 1689. 
My father’s name was Jesper Swedberg, who was Bishop of Wes- 
trogothia, and of celebrated character in his time. He was 
appointed as Bishop over the Swedish churches in Pennsylvania 
and London by King Charles the XIIth. 

‘In 1716 and afterwards I frequently conversed with Charles 
XII., King of Sweden, who in that year appointed me Assessor in 
the Metallic College, in which office I continued till 1747, when I 
quitted it, but s¢ill retain the saLary annexed to it as an appoint- 
ment for life. The reason of withdrawing from the Business of 
that employment was that I might be more at liberty to apply 
myself to that New FuNcTION to which the Lord had called me. 

‘In 1719 I was ennobled by Queen Uirica Eleonora, and named 
Swedenborg; from which time I have taken my seat with the 
Nobles of the Equestrian Order, in the Triennial Assemblies of 
the States. I ama Fellow, by invitation, of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Stockholm, but have never sought admission into 
any other literary society, as I belong to an angelical society, in 
which things relating to heaven and the soul are the only subjects 
of discourse.’ We next learn his relation by his sisters’ marriages 
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to several Bishops, ‘not to mention others of my family who are 
dignified.’ ‘I converse freely,’ he says, ‘ and am in friendship with 
ten Bishops, sixteen Senators, and the rest of the Grandees, who 
love and honour me, as knowing that I am in Fellowship with 
angels. I was once invited to eat with the King and Queen at 
their table (an honour granted only to the peers of the realm).’* 

This is certainly a finer pedigree than that of Paul the tent- 
maker and Peter the fisherman, and may account for Sweden- 
borg’s slight estimation of the Epistles. But in addition to these 
advantages, ‘ what is far better,’ he continues, ‘I have been called 
to a holy office by the Lord Himself, who most graciously mani- 
fested himself in person to me his servant, in the year 1743, and 
then opened my sight into the spiritual world, and endowed me 
with the gift of conversing with spirits and angels, which has been 
continued to me to this day. From this time I began to print and 
publish various arcana, that have been either seen by me, or 
revealed to me, as concerning heaven and hell, the state of men 
after death, the sprRiTUAL SENSE of the Word, and many other 
most important matters.’ Now we know that this same Jesus did 
appear to Paul, and dedicated him as ‘chosen vessel ;’ if, therefore, 
our Lord appeared to Swedenborg, he would not be likely to speak 
slightingly of Paul, nor to give any other gospel: and as Paul 
performed miracles, amongst the signs of an Apostle, it would 
have been more satisfactory if, instead of converse with Grandees, 
our modern Apostle had employed the same proof. In this 
Author’s Book concerning Heaven and Hell, he tells us that ‘in 
singular the things of the Word, there is an internal sense, treating 
not of natural things, such as those contained in the sense of the 
letter; but of spiritual and celestial things; and this not only as 
to the sense of several expressions united, but also as to every 
particular expression ; for the Word is written by mere correspond- 
ence, that in singular things, (everything?) there may be an 
internal sense.’ For which sense, we are to look into his Arcana 
Celestia: and the Book where he explains the ‘ White horse’ in 
the Revelations—a favourite hobby with all modern pretenders to 
inspiration. 

He also explains to us, that in the declaration of our Lord’s 


* See Letter of Swedenborg, in Answer to a Friend. Prefixed to his 
Heaven and Hell. 
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coming in the clouds of Heaven, with power and great glory, ‘by 
clouds, is signified the literal sense of the Word; and by glory, 
the internal sense of the Word.’ And from this explanation he 
makes this prophecy respecting our Lord’s coming, to mean His 
coming to illuminate Swedenborg: ‘the reason,’ says he, ‘ why 
such an immediate revelation exists at this. day is, because this is 
what is understood by the coming of the Lord.’ No doubt if we 
apply this prophecy to Swedenborg, one part of it is fulfilled, that 
he has come 1N cLoups, for no one can well understand these new 
revelations; but if clouds mean the literal sense, then our Lord 
came before, for the literal sense has been long adopted; and 
the clouds and glory go together. What the author says about 
Heaven and Hell, and which he professes, no doubt honestly, (but 
certainly under an egregious delusion,) to have learned in con- 
versation with angels, is so frivolous in itself ;—so unconnected 
with any really important disclosures ;—as at once to be set down 
as not inspiration, of which it is unworthy, but the results of a 
misguided curiosity, converted into a strength of fancy, and thence 
into a belief of reality. 

But the method of interpreting Scripture is more clearly stated 
by the followers of Swedenborg than by himself: and these, 
moreover, attempt something like reasoning in proof of it. 
George Bush, formerly Professor of Hebrew in the New York 
city university, gives us, in his reasons for embracing Swedenborg’s 
doctrines, the following illustration: ‘A child reads Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, and regards it as a tale, his parent reads it, and perceives a 
deeper meaning; because he looks at the internal sense.’ Now 
this would do well enough, if the Bible were an allegory, and 
given as such; and if from some other book we gained the key to 
it. Bunyan’s book is professedly a dream ; and they who see an 
internal sense see this from what they have learned out of the 
Bible; one who had known nothing about religion, would see no 
internal sense: nor is it internal, but an obvious illustration of 
what men learn from another source. But if the Bible be written 
on this principle, then we require a comment, which should be an 
' inspired one: but we have no such comment ; and as the Bible 
was published alone, so we are content it should travel alone, as 
the wisdom of God, which can receive no great light from the 
wisdom of this world. 

And further, we may observe that, in explaining the allegory of 
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Bunyan, we do not get odd meanings from special words, the same 
word having one invariable symbolical meaning ; but we deal with 
the whole systematic tale, as one general emblem, not as made up 
of verbal puzzles. The Bible does not come as odd words, but as 
language ; Paul's analogies are not founded on words and their 
secondary senses ; but on the obvious relation of systems and events. 

It is difficult to state precisely what is meant by the internal 
sense, which is founded on what is called the ‘science of corre- 
spondences.’? In this we are taught, that certain natural things 
have a higher meaning, and that these are to be taken in the 
Scriptures in this symbolical application. Indeed, Swedenborg 
seems to have been led into this view by the hieroglyphical, or 
sacred language of the Egyptians; which language had this happy 
distinction, of being a blind and delusion to the people: he, 
however, sees some original philosophy in their mummeries, and 
finds teaching in their degraded superstitions; asserting that they 
had lost the science, by which these vegetables and reptiles were 
instructive ; and that this science is restored and continued in the 
Jewish system. Indeed he tells us that there was originally a 
true church in Egypt, of which these symbols were the medium of 
instruction ; but when the Egyptians began to worship the symbols, 
the church died out, and Israel was chosen ‘to restore and pre- 
serve these representative symbols of the church.’* 

A most strange and improbable account : for where is the Nile, 
and the cat, and the crocodile, in the Jewish system? Besides, is it 
likely that God would have allowed a continuance of these danger- 
ous symbols, which tended so forcibly to idolatry, when he allowed 
no likeness of Himself, nor anything which could be employed to 
lead the people from the one true God? We do not believe that 
the Bible is written on the principles of an obsolete and forgotten 
science ; for, if so, it would be no revelation at all, but an assem- 
blage of mysteries. The best defence that we have seen of the 
Swedenborgian method is, ‘The Science of Correspondences 
Elucidated,’ by the Rev. E. Madeley. But this, indeed, is no 
proper defence of correspondences, but only of those analogies 
and illustrations which all admit, whilst everything beyond these 
is founded on extravagant assertion. 


* See Appendix to ‘The Science of Correspondences Elucidated.’ By 
the Rev. E. Madeley. 
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To this book, chiefly, we shall devote the subsequent part of this 
examination, In the preface, the author gives a very strange 
reason for the late discovery of the real meaning of God’s word, 
‘ror prophets and righteous men have desired to see the things 
which ye see and have not seen them.’ This is a specimen of the 
usual rambling and incoherent way of quoting Scripture: what 
has this address to the Apostles to do with the men of the present 
age ?—except indeed to teach us, that the Apostles were permitted 
to know more than the Prophets, which is no proof that Sweden- 
borg knows more than the Apostles. But the defence is rested on 
still shighter evidence, by a reference to Swedenborg’s experience : 
and the writer tells us that ‘no satisfactory reasoning can be sub- 
stituted for the confirmation(!) which so vividly and constantly 
present themselves in his pages, especially such as are drawn from 
his own psychological experience :’ but this experience is all fancy; 
about Angels being in human form; about this being the form of 
Christ, before he became a man ; all which things are no more than 
a child’s dream, in which heaven is earthlyized, and the future state 
but a continuance of this. For all these notions we have no proof 
but assertions, and reports of very ordinary conversations with 
angels, about questions which would make no man either better or 
wiser. 

In the body of the work, this writer asserts two degrees of 
inspiration, one being a general ‘ spiritual illumination,’ the other 
in which the writers were ‘inspired as to the very words,’ and that 
these ‘ contain a heavenly spiritual sense, distinct from, but within 
the literal sense,’ that ‘these alone are the pure and plenary word 
of God,’ ‘holy even to the very letter.’ We need only observe on 
this, that it is an arbitrary distinction, without any foundation in 
the Bible; and that we are nowhere told that the Scriptures in any 
part are inspired to the very letter, much less that other parts are 
inspired in an inferior degree. Nor is it likely that the historical 
parts of the Books of Moses are as a whole from Divine dictation 
to the letter, since Moses would want no inspiration to record his 
own history; though he required and had Divine guidance for his 
conduct and administration. 

The next fundamental tenet of the ‘New Jerusalem’ is, that 
‘this very word of God is written according fo peculiar laws, which 
are applicable to no other compositions whatever.’ This, if true, is 
fatal to the whole Bible; for if it be a revelation to man, ina 
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language and style that no men use, it is of no use to any body: 
surely, if Christ took the human form, he would also speak in 
human language; but the language of correspondences is not 
human, it is a dream of an imaginative philosophy. And further, 
if this sacred Book were so written, there would have been a 
glossary or key appended long before the New Jerusalem Church 
came into existence. 

The classification of the parts of Scripture plenarily mspired 
is equally unfounded : ‘the books so written,’ we are told, ‘are, 
in the Old Testament, those enumerated by our Lord, (Luke 
xxiv. 44,) as especially referring to himself, namely, the law, or five 
books of Moses, the Prophets, and the Psalms.’ Now our Lord 
does speak of these books, but he does not say that ‘every jot and 
tittle of these writings was dictated or spoken by Jehovah himself?’ 
this is a modern invention. 

The Books in the New Testament, dignified by this title of 
plenary inspiration, are the four Gospels, which relate our Lord’s 
ministry, and record his very words, and ‘the Revelation, which 
the Apostle John calls the revelation and testimony of Jesus 
Christ.” It is no wonder these persons adopt the Revelation, 
where there is abundant room for mysticism; we only wonder they 
did not adopt the Song of Solomon: but it is impossible to give a 
reason for receiving the Revelation in this catalogue, and erasing 
the Epistles: since, besides that this book has been more questioned 
than many others, the only reason adduced for accepting it is that 
John calls it the Revelation of Jesus Christ: but does not Paul 
repeatedly assert that he received his Gospel not of man, but by 
Revelation ? 

Nay further, there is a difference between the plenarily inspired 
books of the Old Testament, as given by Mr. Madeley, who takes 
the enumeration of our Lord—the Law of Moses, the Prophets, 
and the Psalms, as the fully inspired books of the Old Testament: 
whereas Swedenborg, as quoted in the Appendix of the same book, 
enumerates also ‘ the book of Joshua, of Judges, the two books of 
Samuel, and the two books of Kings.’ And perhaps his authority 
will be regarded by his followers as equal to the Holy Name 
quoted for the others. 

But this late Apostle agrees with his commentator in confiniay 
the internal sense of the New Testament to the four Gospels and 
the Revelation. And what is his reason? simply that ‘ those 
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books which have not the internal sense are not the Word; and 
the rest (besides the Gospels and the Revelations) have not the 
internal sense.’ This surely is a most infallible science of inter- 
pretation, which decides both what the word means, and also which 
is the word: whilst the honesty of the rule consists in this, that 
what parts of the Bible will not fit my method of interpretation, 
these parts are not the pure word of God. A man ought to have a 
good deal of illumination to talk with so much authority.* 


* The following are the main points, to which a systematic and logical 
examination of Swedenborg's claims should be directed. 

Ist. Did Jesus Christ appear to and commission him? Very possibly 
Swedenborg thought so ; but what proof has he given to others? 2. This 
inquiry may be answered by stating the second point to be ex- 
amined :—Christ conferred on him the power of seeing spiritually and 
conferring with angels. But of this insight and converse we have no other 
evidence than Swedenborg’s word, which word is given in defence or proof 
of his previous saying: so that instead of the second miracle supporting 
the first, both have need of proof. The conversations themselves do not 
furnish evidence in their own favour; since all the ideas are so obviously of 
the earth earthy, that any man with a disordered or too powerful imagi- 
nation might have such an arrangement of sensible images, as to produce 
this compound. But we do not expecta spiritual eye to see sensible objects. 
When Paul was caught up into the heavens, he heard unspeakable words ; 
that is, in another condition, he perceived things not conceivable to men 
as at present situated: and this is what we should naturally expect. 3. 
Whether what angels say is of any value? Since they do not know 
Christianity better than we; for into these things the angels desire to look : 
and the gospel came, to the intent that now unto the principalities and 
powers, in the heavenly places, might be known by the agency of the 
church, or by the church as a specimen,—the manifold wisdom of God. 
On these subjects, then, it is more probable that we could teach them, than 
that they could teach us. ‘And though we, or an ancEL from heaven, preach 
any other gospel, let him be anatnEeMa.’ 4. Whether there be such cor- 
respondences in nature, inherently symbolical of spiritual things: whether, 
for instance, the internals of the body are emblems of the internai man: 
whecher all supposed emblems are not of our invention, making certain 
things represent our ideas of other things. Whether a horse from head 
to tail has any natural signification of spiritual intelligence. Or whether 
the camel is scientific knowledge, as Swedenborg says, and the needle’s 
eye is spiritual truth. 

These notions, indeed, seem not obtained from the natural system of 
things; but from strained methods of explaining the word: and this 
method does not indicate the analogy between God’s word and his works: 
for a needle’s eye is one of man’s works; and was made for a different 
purpose to entering into spiritual truth: whilst a camel is no proper nor 
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But since this strange system can be tried by no existing 
outward standard, let us examine it by itself to see whether it be 
consistent. Swedenborg and his commentator tell us, that ‘in the 
Gospels are the words of our Lord himself, all which contain in 
them a spiritual sense, whereby immediate communication is given 
with Heaven, but in the writings of the Apostles there is no such 
sense.’ There are very obvious reasons for believing that the 
Gospels are the most imperfect doctrinal developments of Chris- 
tianity, and that the Acts and Epistles contain a fuller statement ; 
but we will try this New Doctrine in its own way. 

Swedenborg, in his Heaven and Hell, gives his conferences with 
Angels, who, he says, are simply men that have departed this life, 
and who seem to be going through a curious sort of education; 
now, in the first place, we ask, What authority is to be given to what 
these angels say? They are his sources for most of his statements; 
then how did he know whether they had yet attained to perfect 
knowledge? But further, in his chapter on ‘MarriaGes IN 
Heaven,’ he says, that ‘they are the conjunction of two into one 
mind:’ ‘ that the will of the wife is that of the husband; and the 


natural emblem of scientific knowledge. Neither does the horse in any 
sense ‘ correspond to the desire of acquiring knowledge for the sake of self,’ 
nor do ‘ its snortings denote intellectual reasonings. If snorting ‘ denote 
intellectual reasonings, what does braying denote ? (page 97, Madeley). Nor 
is ‘ the signification of water’ declared, in Isaiah lv. 10, to be the inward 
sense of the word: but it is a common illustration. These inquiries might 
lead to a very great scepticism, as to whether we should allow this noble 
of the equestrian order to mount his ‘ White horse, and ride roughshod 
over the order of the apostles. 

The danger of finding in natural things a spiritual meaning, and then 
transferring that meaning to the names of natural things in the Bible, is 
transparently exhibited in Mr. Madeley’s account of light (page 89); where, 
after saying that ‘a beam of white, refracted and reflected by a prism, will 
exhibit seven distinct colours ;’ he proceeds to the astonishing statement, 
that ‘there are but two fundamental colours; red, which is derived from 
the flaming light proceeding from heat, and wuire, from white light. 
Every statement here is false; and is peculiarly in opposition to the 
previous true assertion, that white may be analyzed into seven colours; 
wherefore it is no fundamental, but a compound, and is no colour at all. 
It is needless to point out the many mistakes in this account of light and 
colour; or to observe that these mistakes introduced into the correspond- 
ence, to explain the mention of red and white, must exhibit only a fanciful 
ignorance, both of words and things, that is, the words of Scripture, and 
the things of nature. 
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understanding of the husband is that of the wife ;’ this is no mys- 
tical conjunction of the principles, but a union of persons, ‘ where- 
fore,’ says he, ‘two conjugal partners, in heaven, are not called 
two, but one angel.’ Now compare this with the statement of our 
Lord, in the Gospels acknowledged to be plenavily inspired ; in 
answer to the Sadducees, (Mark xii. 24,25,) ‘And Jesus answering 
said unto them, Do ye not therefore err, because ye know not the 
Scriptures, neither the power of God? For when they shall rise 
from the dead, THEY NEITHER MARRY, NOR ARE GIVEN IN MAR- 
RIAGE; but are as the angels which are in heaven.’ To obviate 
this contradiction, we are told in a note to the chapter on heavenly 
marriages, that ‘ the spiritual union, here treated of, is different in 
kind from that which our Lord declares to have no place in the 
resurrection.’ But this is a lame escape, for the angels with whom 
this illuminated man spoke had the same difficulty as the Sad- 
ducees, and confess that when they ‘think of marriage with more 
than one (wife), they are alienated from internal blessedness ;? and 
it would be easy to prove from quotations, were they becoming, 
that the marriage there supposed is the same in kind as the one 
our Lord is speaking of. But further, the words of Christ are said 
also to have an internal sense, relating to heaven, and therefore he 
denies any marriage in an internal sense; so that this is fatal to the 
pretences of Swedenborg, WHO CANNOT BE COMMISSIONED TO 
CONTRADICT HIS Master, either internally or externally. The 
Gospels, then, to which these men appeal, are in direct opposition 
to them, whether they take a double or a triple sense. And again, 
in reference to the Epistles, which are acknowledgedly written 
without correspondences, it is confessed that these were the 
instructions to the early churches: ‘the reason,’ says Swedenborg, 
‘ why the Apostles wrote in this style, was, that the New Christian 
Church was to begin through them: consequently the same style 
as is used in the Word would not have been proper for such doctrinal 
tenets, which required plain and simple language, suited to the 
capacities of all readers.’ So then, because the church was to 
begin through the Apostles, they employed the wrong method of 
teaching! But if it could begin through them, it may as well go 
on through them ; and the fact of their teaching being suited to all 
capacities shows that it is in accordance with Divine wisdom to 
adapt itself to the end in view ; consequently, any other style, which 
was not proper then, is improper now. So that the whole scheme 
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is almost a confessed impropriety. Again, the same founder says, 
‘the spiritual sense of the word was not revealed before, because 
the church would have profaned it.’ But do not the churches even 
now profane these illuminations? and if this were a reason for not 
revealing truth, our Lord would not have come, for the age in 
which he lived profaned his doctrines, and murdered himself: the 
like treatment awaited his disciples; yet they did not withhold 
truth: those Jews who rejected the Gospel had certainly heard it ; 
and the Apostles concealed nothing, but turned away from un- 
willing ears even unto those Gentiles who would listen. The dark- 
ness was not a cloud of the external over the internal sense, but the 
god of this world had blinded men’s eyes by their own passions. 
But God does not help him by veiling the word, he rather sends 
Apostles with a revelation, an unveiling, to turn them from darkness 
to light. Another reason our discoverer gives, ‘ why the key to the 
spiritual sense of the word was not discovered till later ages was, 
because the Christians of the primitive church were men of such 
great simplicity that it was impossible to discover it to them; they 
would have found no use in it, nor would they have understood it.’* 
If then this system be contrary to simplicity, it is contrary to the 
Gospel; for the knowing men of Paul’s age counted the Gospel 
foolishness, or simplicity ; yet it was the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God. And they who would rob it of simplicity rob it 
of power: since men’s capacities are about the same now as they 
were then. There is consequently no use in the system now. For 
still these things are hidden from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed unto babes; ‘even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight ;’ and what thou regardest as good cannot be improved upon, 
even by converse with angels, whom thou chargest with folly.+ 
After this general exposure of the weakness in which the internal 
sense originated, it is scarcely worth while to enter into a systematic 
examination of its defences and methods: yet we shall do so, 
following chiefly the arguments of the Rev. E. Madeley. The 
loss of the science, ‘ the utter destitution of all truth, and a right 
interpretation of the Scriptures,’ says this author, ‘is predicted in 
the following words :—“They shall run to and fro, to seek the 
word of the Lord, and shall not find it.”’ Now who are to be in this 


* See Extracts, in Madeley’s Appendix. 
+ This charge is amply sustained by Swedenborg’s angelical conver- 
sations. 
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condition? plainly the Jews; nor does it refer to interpretation at 
all, but to the possession of God’s word; that is, on account of 
iniquity God would close his prophetic communications ; but we can 
find the word of the Lord; it is in our hands;* though it would be 
of no use, if it required this new key. Persons who are so ill 
qualified to understand this plain external sense, are consistent in 
looking for an internal one. Besides, if this prophecy did refer to 
a misunderstanding of the Scriptures, it is quite possible that it 
would mean the modern method of supposing some spiritual sense. 
It is no compliment to new views to find in the Scriptures and 
prophecy that, in the course of time, men would make great 
mistakes. The new views may be the fulfilment of this. 

Amongst the reasons for the new method of interpretation, he 
observes (page 6), that to the multitude of readers, the mere letter 
often appears ‘ disjointed,’ or ‘ harsh and unmeaning,’ or to contain 
‘ absurdities,’ ‘contradictory statements,’ ‘cruel and immoral nar- 
ratives,’ &. On which we may observe—that the Scriptures are 
often intended to be disjointed, since they contain separate and 
independent statements, and any subsequent joining of these 
would only be bungling ;—that what is harsh and unmeaning only 
requires a little more knowledge and study, but wants no internal 
sense introduced ;—that what seems contradictory, only seems so ; 
or if there be any difference, it is from the gradual progress of 
revelation, and we are to take the last and perfect statements, 
namely, the New Testament ;—that no narratives can be either 
cruel or immoral; but they may record cruelty and immorality; and 
this will not be made moral by a new sense, but will be corrected 
by the purer morality contained in the plain statements of the 
New Testament, from which these men get some of the internal 
sense which they insert into the Old Testament. 

In the same way the difficult passages of Jewish history or 
prophecy are to be explained by historical research into the events 
to which they refer. Nor is there any reason to make Gospel 
precepts have a meaning by a strained method; for instance, the 
passage adduced, pluck out a right eye, can be understood by all— 
abandon a beloved sin; and the plucking out of the eye has an 
historical reference to the ancient war cruelties, in blinding the 


* ‘It is nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart, namely, in thy 
language, and LEVEL 10 THY CAPACITY. 
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right eye, which disabled from certain methods of warfare;—as 
when men fought, being covered with a shield, except the right 
eye, which looked aside; whereas when this was out, and the 
shield covered the left eye, they could not see to fight; and thus it 
became a proverb for anything that is exceedingly valuable. Truly, 
there is sense enough in the letter, if we had but sense and patience 
to find it. Another reason for an internal or spiritual sense, apart 
from the letter, is (page 10), that ‘the word of God tHRovcHoUY’ 
may appear to be ‘ spirit and life.’ Now it is false to suppose, that in 
this sense every word must convey a spiritual truth; for our Lord 
called only his own words spirit and life ; by which he meant his own 
doctrines; but he did not mean that we should put spirit and life 
into the Bible from our own fancy in spiritualizing plain histories. 
This writer supposes that God’s word must be constructed on such 
a principle, every fibre being alive by the Divine Spirit within, just 
as our bodies are alive by the indwelling of our souls; but it is a 
mistake to suppose that the Bible is the Divine body in which the 
Deity dwells: and, until this be proved, the analogy between our 
soul and body, and God’s mind and the Scriptures, may be put 
down for an extravagance. And the passage which the writer 
quotes, in confirmation of the Bible being so much spirit and life, 
is an apt rebuke of all such fancies, which imply that God will 
write on the theories of these commentators—‘ My thoughts are 
not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways.’ Then let 
these persons cease to dictate as to what method God must have 
adopted. 

They, however, advance further into the analogy of nature; and 
the writer, quoting the Rev. S. Noble, tells us, that the difference 
between the works of man and those of God consists in this, that 
the latter are not only ‘ beautiful and exact in outward form;’ but 
‘the most beautiful and wonderful parts are within,’ as ‘ discover- 
able by means of dissections, and by the aid of glasses ;’ ‘ just so it 
is with the word of God.’ In a certain sense this is true, but not 
in the sense this author intends; the outward forms of the words, 
as mere verbal signs, are certainly not so beautiful as the inward 
sense,—the truths they convey: and this may be said of all useful 
books: but to suppose two senses, an inner and a verbal sense; 
and that the inner is more beautiful, is to overload the Bible with 
our sense, instead of being instructed by it. Now to show the 
falseness of the analogy between the outward form and inward 
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structure of God’s works, and the literal and spiritual sense of his 
word, we need only observe, that the inward beauty of other 
things is proved, as he says, by dissections and glasses; but where 
are the glasses by which we find the inward sense of the word? 
The inward beauty of God’s works is a matter of fact and observa- 
tion; but the inward sense of his word is a matter of speculation 
and guess. So also of the argument quoted from the same writer,* 
that as the skin or external covering of man is not all, but there 
are innumerable vessels under this skin, so the word of God is a 
covering, its outward meaning is but the skin, whilst a system of 
life is concealed under it. This again is very unfortunate, since it 
is an illustration and not an argument; and the illustration is 
unfounded ; for the writer allows, that what is under the skin has 
been discovered by anatomy; but where is the anatomy which 
discovers as a matter of fact the hidden sense? To show still fur- 
ther the weakness of these analogies, from a likeness between the 
Bible and a living body, we might as well argue that because, in 
order to dissect the human frame and find the internal mechanism, 
the life must depart, so in getting at the internal sense of the Bible 
we must first kill it, in order to have a post mortem examination. 
Indeed, there would be some truth in this, for these strainings 
after internal senses do tend to destroy confidence in the claims of 
revelation, since they assume that, in the ordinary way of taking 
this word, it is full of contradictions: and that to make sense or 
morality of it, we must treat it as we treat no other book. 

And further be it observed, it is acknowledged that the science 
of correspondences was lost before the time of Moses; that it 
remained lost for seventeen and a half centuries after Christ, so 
that it was emphatically a dead language; whence it would seem 
strange that God should put his Spirit into this long imprison- 
ment, for which no analogy can be found, since even Swedenborg 
admits that the soul remains in the body only a little time after the 
body is dead. So that these illustrations and analogies, the corre- 
spondences of things on which this science is founded, these 
entirely make against it ; since there is in no sense a correspondence 
to be found for a spirit to remain so long in a dead body. 

It is time, therefore, to lay aside such trifling talk, as ‘ the letter 
of the Divine word may be regarded as its skin,’ including 


* Page 13. 
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spiritual truths, ‘whilst the Essential Divine Wisdom gives life to 
the whole.’ (page 13.) 

The introduction of Hermes Trismegistus, to tell us that ‘ there 
is nothing in the heavens which is not in the earth, in an earthly 
form, and nothing on the earth which is not in the heavens, in a 
heavenly form,’ is only to bring an ancient dream in defence of a 
modern one. Nor is it of much service to quote the Apostle Paul, 
—‘ the invisible things of him are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.’ 
For Paul, as they admit, had no internal sense; and he does not 
here mean that every object in nature represents some peculiar 
idea,—that wood in general means something; also the various 
sorts of wood mean something particular, and also the animals and 
their different parts have general and specific meanings,—that all 
these things when mentioned in the Bible mean certain natural 
ideas connected with them: these are sublimities to which Paul 
could not reach. And they are equally beyond the reach of all 
sound philosophy. There is no such specific meaning in natural 
objects; but the structural arrangements of the whole—the mani- 
fold contrivances of wisdom and goodness—proclaim aloud the 
eternal power and Godhead of the Creator. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that any natural things are 
natural symbols of spiritual truths; but a mind well stored with 
truth may find ilustrations in the Divine works; and these illus- 
trations depend not on the things themselves, but on the eye we 
earry to look at them with: thus they become, by our associations, 
representatives of our thoughts; and in no other sense are they 
symbolical. Hence Bishop Horne, quoted by this author, (page 18,) 
recognized only analogies ; ‘ the visible works of God are formed to 
lead us, under the direction of his word, to a knowledge of those 
that are invisible; they give us ideas by analogy of a new creation, 
and are ready to instruct us in the mysteries of faith.’ Now these 
things do not give us such ideas, but become the representatives of 
what we learn from another source,—as Bishop Horne observes, 
‘ under the direction of God’s word,’ from which all spiritual truths 
are originally derived. Some proofs of this system are professedly 
obtained from the Scriptures; thus (20) the statement, ‘I will turn 
to the people a pure language,’ (Zeph. iii. 9,) is quoted in proof of 
this language of correspondences; but if God had intended this, 
he would long ago have given that science without which the Bible 
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is incomplete. From the fulfilment of this prophecy we are told 
‘men need no longer walk in darkness, but may have the light of 
life’ but this was said of the men in the age of our Lord, who had 
not the light of correspondences, and therefore THAT is Nov the light 
of life. The sacred Scriptures, we are told (21), plainly teach and 
positively assert this spiritual sense, distinct from the letter ; as in 
John vi. 63, the Lord Jesus says, ‘The words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit and they are life.’ Now this proves the clean 
contrary of what the author asserts ; for, instead of saying that the 
words or literal sense are only a skin to contain the body and soul 
of a spiritual meaning, they assert directly that the worps are 
spirit, not that they envelope a spirit in the cloud of external 
sense. The parables of our Lord are adduced as proofs of this 
external style (21, 22); but it must be remembered, that these are 
given as parables ; whereas the whole Bible is not a parable; more- 
over our Lord explained his parables to such as cared to understand 
them; whereas we have no sacred explanation of this mystical 
sense. There was also a veil on Moses, but this is done away in 
Christ, who now teaches clearly what Moses taught only by 
emblems. The Apostle Paul is said to recognise this doctrine 
(24), when he says, ‘the letter killeth;? but there he is contrasting 
the formality of the Jewish system, as inducing formality of soul, 
with the spiritual system of the Gospel, as not imposing outward 
forms, but awakening living principle. We are further told (24), 
that Paul, speaking of Abraham’s two sons, recognised a spiritual 
sense in these words,—‘ which things are an allegory;’ but it 
should rather be translated, these things being allegorized, mean 
so and so; or these things are illustrative. And just as secular 
writers draw illustrations from history; so did the Apostles from 
Jewish history. And some things in the Jewish ritual were 
intended for instruction, as the priesthood and sacrifices, which are 
fulfilled in Christ, and are to be understood literally. Now all the 
arguments for correspondences, so far as founded on Scripture, are 
drawn from those illustrations which all admit; whilst the author 
proceeds to state that correspondences ane MoRE than illusffations : 
so that he proves what every one believes, and then concludes 
respecting something beyond those scriptural illustrations he has 
employed in defence. This doctrine, then, is founded on meta- 
phors and allegories with which it has no connexion: for Old 
Testament history affords illustrations, as in the ark, circumcision, 
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&e., whilst it affords types, in the temple or ritual; but gives 
nothing else in any part. 

We need only mention, in conclusion, a few cases, as specimens 
of this way of interpreting; the wars of Joshua are given to 
mean, the contests we are to have with our sins: now those wars 
had no such meaning ; we may put this sense into that history ; but 
it does not belong to it on any rational principles. This method 
is only systematizing the extravagance of the Fathers and the 
Puritans, with old divines in general, of gospelizing the Old Testa- 
ment; but if the Old Testament did really contain these things, 
the New Testament would not have been written. A rare specimen 
of interpretation is afforded by our author in the case of Samson: 
‘ Thus,’ says he, ‘to represent the Divine power of truth from the 
Lord, in its ultimate or lowest activity, destroying and dissipating 
from within man all false persuasions, we read of Samson slaying 
the Philistines, whose enormous strength lay in his hair.’ 

But what has this to do with dissipating error? Nothing at 
all: nor does the killing of the Philistines in any way correspond 
with such a process. Besides, why not find some analogy for the 
instrument, with which this destruction was performed? that cer- 
tainly is no very apt illustration of dissipating error, or uttering 
truth. 

But further, Samson’s strength did not lie in his hair; but de- 
pended upon his performing the Nazarite vow: whilst he did this 
the Lord was with him, and therein his great strength lay: and we 
are expressly told, that after he had thus allowed his vow to be 
infringed upon,—that a razor should not come upon his head, 
after this—‘ the Lord was departed from him.’ (Judges xvi. 20.) 
Our correspondent tells us, moreover, on the strength of this history, 
that ‘in the life of religion lies the Christian’s strength ; shorn 
of this, he is but weak and defenceless.’? Undoubtedly ; but how 
is this learned from the correspondence of Samson’s hair? From 
this our author proceeds to explain another case (32) : ‘ Hence, too, 
we see the reason why to call the prophet “bald head,” was 
blasphemy of the deepest dye; while the spiritual punishment, 
which the blasphemer induces on himself, though it appears to 
his (?) disordered mind as the infliction of Divine vengeance, is 
EXACTLY represented by the destruction of forty and two children.’ 
(2 Kings ii. 23.) Now this is an utter change of the narrative; 
which says nothing of a single person, mocking the prophet, and 
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going mad; but mentions children as mocking him; and the 
same children as being punished: how this exactly represents a 
man going mad, only the man himself could tell us. 

We cannot but feel astonished at a person of the author’s 
general penetration being misled by this system into such extra- 
vagances :—‘ the light of the body is the eye, but if the light that 
is in you be darkness, how great is that darkness :’ the light and 
window of the soul is the understanding, but if that be warped by 
strong fancies, if we carry a theory in our eye, we see it every- 
where ; and by gradual departures from the simplicity of truth, 
we become confirmed in strange anomalies, and see everything 
through a discoloured medium. The same writer’s professed 
explanation of the meaning of a horse (97) is full of equal 
extravagance; indeed, the whole of this defence, together with 
the entire works of Swedenborg, abound with such strange ana- 
logies, such misapplications and misapprehensions of Scripture, as 
would be tedious to recount, and in what we have said, we mean 
no disrespect to such as, from a warm imagination, may have 
adopted or defended this system ; but we speak from a firm con- 
viction of its falsehood, its contrariety to the simple gospel, its 
fatal tendency to render the gospel subservient to vain babblings, 
and oppositions of science falsely so called, to draw off our minds 
from the serious consideration of our own state to curious ques- 
tions about the forms of angels, the localities of the invisible 
world, and other things which by no means fit us for that world ; 
and we would solemnly urge upon all the necessity of taking the 
gospel as it is, mercifully revealed in plain and ordinary language, 
not to awaken curiosity, but to awaken concern for our souls, to 
lead us to that Redeemer whose sacrifice meets all the demands of 
justice, whose blood was shed for many for the remission of sins. 
All these great and glorious truths God has revealed unto us, by 
his holy apostles and prophets, through the Spirit: ‘even the 
mystery which hath been hid from ages and generations, but now 
is made manifest to his saints ;? covered up in no cloud of external 
sense; but in plain human language, overflowing with Divine 
wisdom and mercy. 
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IV. 


THE SYRIAN CHURCHES AND THE SYRIAC NEW 
TESTAMENT.* 


Tue Syrian soil and language have both had such early and 
close association with the very incunabula of Christianity, that any 
work relating to either, ought to command an attentive hearing 
from a Christian public. We are hence desirous to be informed 
that the translator of the books under review has received encou- 
ragement sufficient to cheer him on in the path on which he has 
_ entered, although we may not conceal our knowledge of the fact, that 
our Syrian scholar, Yeates, left accumulated heaps of manuscript 
translations behind him, the publication of which no bookseller 
would risk. We know enough, however, of the Syriac literature, 
to be aware of its great value as an auxiliary to the correct inter- 
pretation of the later inspired writings, which are everywhere per- 
vaded by its spirit, as well as of its capacity to be the vehicle of 
devotional thought and lyric fervour in their highest moods. We 
hail, therefore, any competent attempt to lay even a small portion 
of its treasures at the feet of the English reader, and trust that 
the present will not be the last contribution of this nature which 
we may expect from Dr. Etheridge. 

But while we give the author credit for the requisite ability and 
the best intentions, in our function as critics we feel bound to 
notice what we conceive to be blemishes in his work ; slight, it may 
be, in his esteem,—not very heinous, perhaps, in our own,—never- 


* 1. The Syrian Churches: their Early History, Liturgies, and Literature. 
With a literal translation of the Four Gospels, from the Peschito, or Canon 
of Holy Scripture in use among the Oriental Christians from the earliest 
times. By J. W. Longman and Co. 1846. 

2. The Apostolical Acts and Epistles, from the Peschito, or Ancient 
Syriac. To which are added the remaining Epistles and the Book of Reve- 
lation, after a later Syrian Text: translated in the Prolegomena and Indices. 
By J. W. Erneriver, M.A., Doctor in Philosophy of the University of 
Heidelberg, and Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris. London: Longman 
and Co, 1849. 
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theless of sufficient moment, doubtless, in the opinion of both, to 
require correction in a second edition, should such be called for to 
satisfy the reasonable curiosity of a reading world. In any case, 
we do not expect that rara avis, an immaculate translation, but a 
very moderate share of care might remove the defects of which we 
complain. 

Several circumstances conspire to link Syria with the history, 
fortunes, and development of Christianity:—Among the first of 
these we notice the incident recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
xi, 19—26, thus rendered by our translator from the Syriac 
version :— 

‘ But they who had been dispersed by the tribulation that was concerning 
Estephanos went unto Punika, also to the region of Kypros and to 
Antiokia, but with any one not speaking the word unless only with the 
Jihudoyee. But of them were men of Kypros and of Kyrine; these entered 
into Antiokia, and discoursed with the Javnoyee, and evangelized con- 
cerning our Lord Jeshu. And the hand of the Lord was with them, and 
many believed and were converted unto the Lord. And this was heard by 
the ears of the sons of the church which was at Urishlem, and they sent 
Bar Naba to Antiokia. And when he came thither and beheld the grace of 
Aloha, he rejoiced and entreated them with all their heart to cleave to our 
Lord. For he was a good man and full of the Spirit of Holiness and of 
faith, and there was added much people to our Lord. And he went forth to 
Tarsos to seek for Shaol; and when he had found him he brought him to 
Antiokia. And a whole year together they assembled in the church and 


taught much people: from thence first in Antiokia the disciples were called 
Christianee.’ 


For the double purpose of giving a sample of the translation, 
and of placing prominently before the reader the fact herein re- 
corded, have we quoted the passage in full from Dr. Etheridge. 
The Christians were sufficiently numerous, respectable, and influ- 
ential, in the Syrian metropolis, to draw early attention to their 
creed and habits, and to win for them the name by which the fol- 
lowers of Christ have ever since been distinguished. 

Again, as anything which was important in Antioch, and the 
early Christians were evidently a very important community there, 
would be important elsewhere, more especially in Syria and in the 
ports with which Antioch chiefly traded, the fortunes of Christi- 
anity must have been very much mixed up with the fortunes of 
that capital, and so far must have acquired a Syrian hue. The 
nativity of St. Luke, a companion of the apostles, and the author 
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of two of the most important volumes of the New Testament, is 
also assigned to Antioch. In that city, probably, he acquired the 
secular and professional education which qualified him for such 
valuable service in the church as a historian and evangelist, so that 
he who had learnt to prescribe for the disorders of the body, was 
also qualified to compose, in the words of Jerome, ‘ anime lan- 
guentis medicinam,’ a medicine for diseased souls. 

But further, Antioch was the scene of that encounter so painful 
in its occasion, so desirable in its results, between two leading 
apostles, Peter and Paul, painful because originating in the blame- 
able weakness of Peter, desirable because calling forth the heroic 
opposition of Paul, and so full, clear, and forcible an exposition as 
he has given us in the Epistle to the Galatians, of the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone without the works of the law ; 


‘But when Kipha had come to Antiokia, I rebuked him to his face, 
because they were offended by him. For until certain men came from 
Jakub, he had eaten with the Gentiles; but when they were come, he with- 
drew himself and separated, because he was afraid of those who were of the 
circumcision. And the rest of the Jihudoyee also were thrown with him in 
this, so that Bar Naba also was led away by their partiality. And when 
I saw that they were not walking rightly in the truth of the Gospel, I said 
to Kipha in the presence of them all: If thou who art a Jihudoya live as 
an Aramaya, and not Judaically, why forcest thou the Gentiles to live 
Judaically? If we who by our nature are Jihudoyee, and are not of the 
Gentile sinners, because we know that man is not justified by the works of 
the law, but by the faith of Jeshu Meshiha, also in him, in Jeshu Meshiha 
have believed, that from the faith of the Meshiha we may be justified, and 
not from the works of the law: because from the works of the law shall no 
flesh be justified. 

‘If while we seek to be justified through the Meshiha, we also ourselves 
are found sinners, is Jeshu Meshiha therefore the minister of sin? It 
cannot be. For if those things which I destroyed I build again, I make it 
manifest of myself that I transgress the commandment. For I, by the Jaw 
to the law am dead, that unto Aloha I may live: and with the Meshiha am 
I crucified, aud from henceforth I live not, but in me liveth Meshiha; and 
this that I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of Aloha, who 
loved me and gave himself for me. I do not deny the grace of Aloha; for 
if righteousness is in the law, the Meshiha died in vain.’ Gal. ii. 11—21. 


With Syria are connected the names of several fathers and doctors 
of the Church, such as Ignatius, the author of the epistles, and 
martyr to heathen cruelty, and Chrysostom, promoted by universal 
acclaim from the presbyterate at Antioch to the archiepiscopate at 
Constantinople, and afterwards a martyr to ecclesiastical intrigue. 
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Theophilus and Serapion, Eustathius and Ephrem of Edessa, among 
the orthodox, give lustre to the early church records of that land ; 
while Paul of Samosata, Bardesanes, Ammonius, Eutyches, Sergius, 
and others whose names appear in Epiphanius, show that heresy 
attended on the truth there, as naturally as elsewhere. Nestorius 
claims a prominent place in the list by his talents and his influence, 
although whether we shall consign him to the limbus hereticorum, or 
blazon his name on the page of the zealous defenders of the truth 
and reformers of the church, is far from easy to determine; there 
is so much that is indefensible in the errors he denounced, and so 
much of party feeling in the documents which charge himself 
with wrong. In consequence of his views, and those of many 
others, both before and since,. Syria has further obtained the 
éclat of some ecclesiastical councils: the fact that they were hol- 
den, showing the Christian system in Syria to have been no 
dwarfish thing, abortive, ill-groWwn, but rather to have attained a 
maturity of growth and power rarely accorded to a provincial 
Christianity. 

About the year 1000 of our Lord, the patriarchate of Antioch 
alone, notwithstanding the frequent schisms of the Syrian Church, 
and the great division under Nestorius, numbered as many as 
one hundred and thirty-nine bishoprics under its jurisdiction: and 
even now, notwithstanding its unhappy position in the midst of a 
depopulated region, an unfriendly civil government, and a fanatic 
Mohammedanism, the Syrian Church covers with its various com- 
munions an immense extent of country, and embraces not only 
tribes but realms within its pale. The greater part of the adhe- 
rents of this church will be found speaking the vernacular tongues 
prevalent in the regions where they reside, but the language 
of their sacred offices still continues to be the old Syrian, from 
which the translation now before us is made. Of their liturgies 
samples are given by Dr. Etheridge, under the titles of ‘ Liturgies 
of the Jacobites and Maronites ; the Syrian Liturgy of St. James ; 
Anaphora of the Holy Apostle Mar Jacob, the brother of our 
Lord; Liturgies of the Nestorians ; Liturgy of the Holy Apostles, 
or the Order of the Sacrament ;’ but we must direct our readers to 
his volumes for the documents themselves, which are sufficiently 
interesting to repay perusal. Our business is with their Syrian 
version of the inspired writings of the men who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. This translation is of the most 
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remote antiquity, and all the circumstances of the case justify the 
assumption that it was the very first version made of the Scrip- 
tures from the Divine original. The simple circumstance of the 
MSS. of the Peschito wanting the Second Epistle of Peter, the 
Second and Third of John, the Epistle of Jude, and the Revelation, 
which we know were suspected of spuriousness in the earliest ages 
of the Church, and only obtained its sanction and currency in after 
days, is in itself proof of its great antiquity. Both this cir- 
cumstance and its readings, which correspond with no existing 
recension or class of Manuscripts, lead to a conclusion that it is 
anterior to the age in which critieism began to deal with the ques- 
tions of the Canon and the Text of Holy Writ. Eusebius’ testi- 
mony is clear to the existence of the Syriac Scriptures, in some 
form, in the latter half of the second century, and if quoted then, 
as certainly existing before.—Eusebii Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. ¢. 22. 
The close of the first century will be a very reasonable period, 
all things considered, for the date of this venerable translation. 
It was made directly from the Greek, before the canon of the 
sacred writings was definitively fixed by the voice of ecclesiastical 
authority, and embraced naturally only those writings which were 
recognised by universal and unquestioning consent as the true 
sayings of God. It is written in a fine, flowing, and idiomatic 
strain, yet bearing the broad arrow of its Greek original very 
plainly upon its front. There cannot be less, we should conceive, 
than from three hundred to five hundred Greek words transferred 
bodily into the very scanty vocabulary of the New Testament: a 
large proportion it must be owned, and a circumstance that can- 
not fail to have its weight in the discussion upon the prevalence of 
the Greek language in Palestine in the days of our Lord. I open 


a page at random, and find, Leo ordpaxos ; } 
hen } ; | oTparéta ; | OTpariarns ; 
oroyyos 5 oneipa ; orrupis. 


Yet with all this the turn of expression is sufficiently Syrian in 
general to redeem the translators from the reproach of Macaronic 
barbarity and patchwork centoism. There is just as much Greek 
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introduced into the New Testament as use had made familiar to 
the inhabitants of Syria, and fairly naturalised in their tongue. 

If this version, then, be so ancient as most critics allow it to be, 
—the oldest, or the second translation, made from the original Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament,—any procedure which can make its 
treasures accessible to common readers, and its confirmation of the 
essential integrity of our existing Greek texts obvious to the un- 
learned eye, must secure our hearty approval and best wishes. 
But here our commendation must end, for we cannot but take 
strong exception to the style in which the translation of Dr. 
Etheridge has been made, and the taste which has dictated his 
method. What motive prompted his choice of a style not English, 
nor yet Syriac, we cannot tell, but are prepared to give him credit 
for desiring, by its unusualness, to draw the closer attention to the 
sense of the text. On that supposition, however, although we 
might allow his design to be exemplary, we cannot but think he 
has committed a grand mistake in the course he has pursued, and 
totally misunderstood the function of a translator. To furnish a 
very exaggerated specimen of what we must condemn in a transla- 
tion, we avail ourselves of a recent publication, called ‘ Patristic 
Evenings,’* in which, in the midst of much that is clever and 
amusing, indicating bookish tastes and some acquaintance with the 
French Ana rather than with the Fathers, there occurs, much out 
of place, a new translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews—a 
translation which does not translate—an elucidation that mystifies— 
a criticism which confounds. It is saying little that we affirm it 
to be very much worse than that of Dr. Etheridge, from which we 
shall present a corresponding specimen ; for critical purposes use- 
less, as no Greek scholar can value it ; and for English readers worse 
than useless, as its only effect will be to perplex and confound. 


BIRT'’S TRANSLATION. ETHERIDGE’S TRANSLATION. 
Epistle to the Ebroyee. 


‘Having spoken much _par- ‘In manifold portions and in all 


ticularly and much figuratively 
aforetime to the fathers in the 
prophets, 

God spake unto us upon these 
latest days, in a son whom He in- 


manners, spake Aloha with our 
fathers by the prophets from the 
first : 

But in these last days he hath 
spoken with us by his Son; whom 


* Patristic Evenings.. By John Birt. London: John Snow. 
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stalled Lord of all, by whom also he 
made the beings without end. 


Who being his bright appearing 
of the glory, and form of the abiding, 
and wielding the universe by the 
uttering of his power, cleansing 
away by himself our sins, sate on 
the right hand of the greatness in 
the highests. 


Being so much better than the 
angels, by how much he was in- 
herited of a name the more differing 
from them. 

For at what time did he say to 
any of the angels, Thou art my son, 
this day have I given thee birth! 
And again, I will be His even toa 
Father, and He shall be mine even 
to a Son. 

And when again He bringeth the 
first-born into the dwelling-place, he 
says, And let all the angels of God 
bow down to him. 

And as to the angels truly he says, 
Who maketh his angels spirits and 
his functionaries a flame of fire. 


But to the Son, Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever; a rod of 
rectitude is the rod of thy kingdom: 


Thou lovedst righteousness and 
hatedst lawlessness; therefore God 
himself, thine own God, anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness more 
than thy fellows. 

And thou, Lord, from first didst 
found the earth, and the heavens 
are thy handywork. They shall be 
no more, but thou abidest; and they 
all as a garment shall grow old; 
and as a cloak thou wilt fold them 
up, and they shall be altered. But 
thou art the self-same, and thy years 
shall not fail. 
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he hath constituted the heir of every- 
thing, and by whom he made the 
worlds ; ‘ 

Who himself is the resplendence 
of his glory, and the image of his 
being, and upholdeth all things by 
the power of his word; and he in 
his own person hath made purifi- 
cation of sins, and hath sate down 
at the right hand of the Majesty on 
high. 
And this person is altogether 
more excellent than the angels, by 
so much as the name he hath in- 
herited ismore excellent than theirs. 

For unto which one from among 
the angels at any time said Aloha, 
thou art my son; I to-day have 
begotten thee? And again, I will 
be to him a Father, and he shall be 
to me a Son. 

But again, when bringing in the 
first-begotten into the world, he said, 
Let all the angels of Aloha “ worship 
him.” 

But concerning the angels thus 
hath he spoken, Who hath made his 
angels spirit, and his ministers a 
flaming fire. 

But concerning the Son he hath 
said, Thy throne, Aloha, is for ever 
and ever ; a right sceptre is the scep- 
tre of thy kingdom: 

Thou hast loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity; therefore, Aloha, thy 
God hath anointed thee with the oil 
of exultation more abundantly than 
thy fellows. 

And again, Thou in the beginning 
hast laid the foundations ofthe earth, 
and the heavens are the works of thy 
hands. They pass away, but thou art 
enduring, and all they as vestments 
shall become old: 

And as a garment thou shalt fold 
them up, and they shall be changed; 
but thou shalt be as thou art, and 
thy years shall not fail. 
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But to which of the angels more- 
over did he at any timesay, Sit thou 
on my right while I make thy foes a 
footstool of thy feet ? 

Are they not all officiating spirits 
sent forth to minister among them 
whose lot shall be salvation ? 


Therefore it so much the more 
behoveth us to hold fast the things 
reported, that we may in no wise 
float away. 

For if the word spoken by angels 
was made steadfast, and every de- 
parture from and neglect of what 
was heard received a meet reward, 

How shall we flee away, letting 
go so great a salvation? which hav- 
ing had a beginning to be spoken 
by the Lord was under them re- 
porting affirmed to us; 

God withal witnessing thereupon, 
by signs and wonders, and several 
powers and impartings of a holy 
inspiration according to his will’ 
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But to which from among the 
angels hath he said atany time, Sit at 
my right hand until I put thine ad- 
versaries a footstool beneath thy feet? 

Are not all they spirits of minis- 
tration who are sent forth in service 
on behalf of those who are hereafter 
to inherit salvation? 

Therefore we are obligated to be 
more exceedingly heedful in whatwe 
have heard, that we fall not. 


For if the word which was uttered 
by angels was confirmed, and every 
one who heard it and transgressed 
against it received a just retribution, 

How shall we escupe if we despise 
those words which themselves are 
our salvation? Those, namely, which 
began by our Lord to be spoken, and 
by them who from him heard them, 
in us were confirmed, when Aloha 
witnessed concerning them by signs 
and by miracles, and by various 
powers, and by distributed gifts of 
the Spirit of Holiness, that were be- 
stowed according to his will.’ 


‘It beseemed him by whom and for whose sake all things, leading many 
sons into glory, to make the prince of their salvation perfect through 


sensibilities.’ 


This last phrase ‘a prince perfect through sensibilities’ strongly reminds 
of Dr. Maty’s ‘commandant of the celestial militia’ as a proper modern 
equivalent for ‘ Lord of the hosts of heaven!’ 


We cannot but object also very strongly to the puerile and 
still more objectionable renderings : 


‘ Thou sacrificer for ever according to the ordination of Melchizedek ! 
Who (in the days of his flesh bringing nigh to him who was able to deliver 
him out of death, beggings and beseechings with strong outcry and tears, 
and fully heard for the acceptableness) although being a son, yet learned 
he obedience from the things which he felt, and, becoming a finished 
one, is, to all hearkening to him, an authorised giver of everlasting sal- 
vation, inaugurated under God, a chief sacrificer according to the 
ordination of Melchizedek, about whom many the word for us to say, and 
difficult how to express, because ye are become dull in the ears.’ 

‘ Behold I, and the young ones whom God hath given me. Thus because 
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the youths have flesh and blood, he being of the same kindred partook of 
them also, that by the death he might destroy him, having the power of 
the death—that is the devil, and might set them free, such as were by that 
which makes death dreadful, liable to bondage all their life long. For he 
by no means took up angels, but he took up Abraham's seed, wherefore he 
ought to be wholly likened to the brethren, that he might be a faithful 
and a feeling grand sacrificer with God so as to cover the sins of the 
people.’ 

‘Call over one another day by day while to-day is called.’ We are par- 
takers of Christ so long as we keep the principle of the abiding firm even 
to completeness. ‘Let us therefore so strive to hasten into that very rest, 
that no one may fall within that ensample of unbelief, because of the living 
and working word of God, and sharper than any two-edged blade, and 
touching even to the parting of soul and spirit, of joints also and of 
marrows, and a discerner of designs and desires of a heart; and there is 
no created thing vailed before it, but all things stripped and opened to the 
eyes of him whose the word with us. Therefore having a great chief 
sacrificer passing through the heavens, &c. &e. 

‘Wherefore quitting the beginning of God's word, let us be borne on 
to its completeness, not again laying down a groundwork of withdrawing 
the mind from defunct performances, that is, “ the deeds of the law,” and 
of faith upon God, of baptisms, of teachings, and of laying on of hands, 
and of rising of dead ones, and of everlasting judgment. And this we 
will do, if God permit or cause it so to turn up. For a thing impossible 
to bring anew into withdrawment of mind, them once enlightened, and 
tasting of the gift from heaven, and being partakers of a sanctifying 
spirit, and tasting God's pure saying, and having fallen before the powers 
of the future endless being, crucifying in themselves the Son of God and 
making an open display. 


But of this enough. 

On this kind of rendering we would just remark, applying what 
we say especially to Mr. Birt’s translation, 

1. That the obscura diligentia, which such kinds of versions dis- 
play, never rises above that of the most jejune interlinear transla- 
tion prepared for the class of grown gentlemen whose education 
has been neglected. 

2. That the greater part of it is utterly unintelligible, and for 
the sufficient reason that it has no signification whatsoever. No 
man not knowing the original, or our unequalled English transla- 
tion of the same, could possibly understand it. The singularity 
of the construction, and the rarity of the phraseology employed 
by the translator, are an effectual bar to the comprehension of the 
meaning conveyed by the Greek original. 

3. And in this we speak of a pervading defect of Dr. Etheridge’s 
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book ; such inversions as consist of putting the oblique cases of 
nouns before the words that govern them, is not an English usage 
at all, except in poetry ; the professedly English translation, there- 
fore, that admits them, may be called any tongue the translator 
pleases, but it is not English. Such expressions as ‘which began 
by our Lord to be spoken, and by them who from him heard them in 
us were confirmed, are of perpetual recurrence, but they are not 
English, for the construction is Syriac, and they are not Syriac, for 
the words are English. 

4. That the attempt to be literal, which leads to a forced intro- 
duction of the primary or metaphorical meaning of a word or 
expression, is most unfortunate in many cases, must lead a trans- 
lator into a thousand mistakes, and is entirely opposed to all the 
usages of language. The secondary meaning of a word, which 
may be utterly removed from its etymological signification, may 
nevertheless be the only correct one, its primary meaning having 
been altogether superseded in the lapse of time. To deal with our 
own language, which, like all other languages, contains a metaphor 
in almost every word, as many translators think themselves bound 
to do with the writers in a foreign tongue, would be to produce a 
medley from which every correct taste would turn with dislike. 

The great object of translation is not to transfer every idiom, 
which may have beauty and propriety in its own tongue, and every 
metaphor, which may have special significancy there, by slavish 
imitation into another—not to strive after an equivalent for every 
word and particle in the original—but to give an intelligent and 
idiomatic representation of every sentence, so that no thought 
shall be lost, in terms meanwhile as close as the idiom of the two 
different tongues will allow. In nothing does the great judgment, 
as well as unostentatious learning, exhibited in that wonderful monu- 
ment of sanctified erudition, our English Bible, more clearly appear 
than in the wisdom and good taste, wherewith the translators 
have substituted simple English forms of expression for Hebrew 
ones unsuited to the genius of our language. We may instance 
three or four from a single chapter, 2 Kings x., the marginal read- 
ings of our authorized translation supplying to the mere English 
scholar a thousand like instances. For example, they wisely say, 
‘The Lord spake by his servant Elijah,’—instead of ‘by the hand of 
his servant, —which is a harsh phrase with us, and would convey 
more than the Hebrew word 22 meant in its 9% tongue. There 
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it is only tantamount to ‘by the medium of,’ ‘through the instru- 
mentality of,—and the literalist would actually contradict its use 
in the Hebrew tongue, in his endeavour to conserve the very 
phraseology of the original in his own. 

In the 12th verse we find them naming ‘the shearing house,’ 
much more intelligible than ‘the house of shepherds binding.’ 

In the 13th again, a literalist would say ‘we go down éo the 
peace of the children of the king,’ but they more judiciously, ‘ we 
go down ¢o salute the children of the king.’ 

How much more to be commended is their simple rendering in 
the 21st verse, ‘and the house of Baal was full from one end to 
another,’ than the curt original, ‘full from mouth to mouth,’ or 
the complement ‘so full that they stood mouth to mouth.’ 

The original phrase in verse 25 is, ‘they smote them with the 
mouth of the sword;’ but in accordance with the genius of our 
tongue, our translators make it ‘ with the edge of the sword.’ 

In the next chapter, and at the eleventh verse, the unintelligible 
‘right shoulder of the temple’ is correctly rendered in English by 
‘the right corner of the temple.’ 

In every one of these instances a literalist would have clung to 
the original term, and in doing so would have sinned against 
common sense, intelligibility, and beauty, for the questionable 
merit of a schoolboy of the first form in his earliest exercises. 

But this is chargeable in all its length and breadth upon Dr. 
Etheridge. A few instances must suffice. 

Matt. iii. 8. ‘ Work fruits, the Greek rovew, for ‘ bring forth,’ or ‘ produce.’ 

iii. 10. ‘Make fruit,’ rovev,—‘ bring forth, or ‘ produce.’ 

iv. 12. ‘Was perfected, —‘ was delivered up,’ or ‘ cast into prison.’ 

v.17. ‘To loose the law,’ xatadvéw,—to ‘ destroy the law.’ 

v. 25. ‘ The house of the bond,’ ‘ the prison.’ 

v. 35. ‘The footstool beneath his feet, tv rodav—‘ his foot- 
stool.” 

v. 44. ‘Lead you with a chain,’ for ‘imprison you.’ 

vi. 2. ‘Assumers of faces’—‘ hypocrites.’ 

vi. 3. ‘Reeompense thee in openness,’ r@ davep@, ‘reward thee 
openly.’ 

vi. 5. ‘ Face takers,’ the same word as in verse 3, for ‘ hypocrites.’ 


But perhaps this is enough, none of these isolated examples con- 
veying half so unpleasant an impression to the mind, of the oddness 
of this professed translation, as any continuous page out of the 
two volumes. The Lord’s prayer will be a favourable specimen, 
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because the extreme simplicity of phrase forbids any marked depar- 
ture from its usual English form. Nevertheless, even here Dr. 
Etheridge plays sad havoc with our mother tongue :— 


‘ Our Father who art in the heavens! be sanctified thy name. Come thy 
kingdom. Be done thy will as in heaven also in earth. Give to us the 
bread of our need to-day, and forgive us our debts, as we also forgive our 
debtors; and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from the evil. For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power and the glory to the age of ages.’ 


Now this collocation of the words is no more Syriac than it is 
Latin and Greek, and it was as patent to our translators to have 
given us their version in this disjointed order, as for Dr. E., but 
they very properly prefer giving us the strict proprieties of our 
native speech to a medley which is neither English nor any 
other tongue. 

We must indulge our readers with one of the best translations 
that has dropped under our eye in a cursory ‘glance at these 
volumes, yet even this, in its departures from our authorised version, 
is not to be commended. 


Luke x. 25—37, ‘And behold a certain Sophra stood up to try him, 
saying, Malphona, what shall I do to inherit everlasting life? And Jeshu 
said to him, In the law how is it written, how readest thou? He answered 
and said to him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy Aloha with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy 
neighbour as thyself. Jeshu said to him, Thou hast said correctly. This 
do and thou shalt live. But he willing to justify himself, said to him, And 
who is my neighbour? Jeshu saith to him, A certain man went down from 
Urishlem to Jerichu, and fell among robbers, who stripped him and wounded 
him, and left him with little life subsisting in him, and went. And acertain 
priest happened to go down by that way, and he saw him and passed over. 
And likewise also a Levoia being come to that place, beheld him and passed 
over. But aman, a Shomroya, while he journeyed, came where he was 
and saw him, and had compassion on him and went near, and bound up 
his wounds, and poured in upon them wine and oil, and set him upon his 
ass, and brought him to the inn and was anxious for him. And on the 
morning of the day he took out two dinoreen, gave to the host, and said to 
him, Take care of him; and if more thou layest out, when I return I will 
give to thee. Which therefore of these three doth it appear to thee was 
neighbour to him who fell into the hands of the thieves? And he said, He 
who had compassion on him. Jesus saith to him, Go thou also and do 
likewise.’ 


Our limits will not allow us to examine critically all these varia- 
tions from our received English text, but we may urge just one 
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point, that Dr. Etheridge ought, in his endeavour after literality 


of rendering, to have translated the words Olea} and ypaas 
‘his soul,’ ‘ thy soul,’ in verses twenty-seven and twenty-nine, the 


ee 
more so as the words pa23 occur in one of these verses, 
n 


‘with all thy soul.’ Of course we believe ‘thyself, ‘ himself, to 
be an ample equivalent for the terms, (the Greek veavrdv, éavrdv,) 
but the Doctor’s principles of translation seem of a character so 
different from ours, that to be consistent he should have done as 
we say. 


We must also present a specimen from the Epistles, and select 
from 2 Cor. iv. 2 :— 


‘ But we have this treasure in a vase of earth, that the greatness of the 
power might be from Aloha, and not from us. But in everything we are 
afflicted yet not strangled; we are beaten yet not condemned; persecuted 
yet not forsaken; cast down yet we perish not. In all time the dying of 
Jeshu in our bodies we bear, that the life also of Jeshu might in our bodies 
be revealed. For if we, the living, unto death are delivered on account of 
Jeshu, so also will the life of Jeshu be revealed in this our body of death. 
Now death in us worketh earnestly, but life in you. 

* * * * * 
For this cause we have not weariness; for if our outward man is wasted, yet 
the interior man is renovated day by day. For the affliction of this time, 
while small and light, a glory without end, for ever and ever, prepareth for 
us. While we look not on those which are seen, but at those which are 
unseen. For the seen are of time, but the unseen are of eternity.’ 

Again, from the Acts, ii. 7—11 :— 

‘ These all who speak, behold, are they not Galiloyee? How hear we 
then each in his own tongue in which we were born? Parthoyee, and 
Medoyee, and Alanoyee, and they who dwell in the place of rivers? Jehu- 
doyee and Kapadukoyee, and of the region of Pontos and of Asia; and from 
the land of Phrygia and of Pamphylia (Pamphulia, the vowel here made y 
being quite different from that made y in the word Lybi just following), and 
of Metsreen, and the regions of Lybi, (final i in Lybi and Rumi is rendered 
e in Kyrine, Crete and elsewhere,) neighbouring upon Kyrine (Kurine,) 
and those who come from Rumi, Jihudoyee, and Proselytes, and from 
Krete and Arabia (Araboyee,) behold, we hear them speaking in our tongues 


the wonders of Aloha.’ 
We wonder how our translator could have mistaken TU La 


Beith nahareen, for ‘the place or house of streams.’ Beith here 
clearly corresponds with the Greek jevos, ‘in the midst of, in the 
compound Mesopotamia. 


| 
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We purposely abstain from a minute examination of these pas- 
sages, as we fear our objections would run into a dissertation. 
Many of the changes might lead the reader to suppose that the 
peculiarities of the Syriac idiom required these alterations, in order 
adequately to express the genius of the language. But to sucha 
supposition we totally demur, and conceive the full sense of good 
Syriac may be given in our own tongue, with the exercise of due 
patience and industry and working by a correct rule, without 
violation of good English. We venture further to affirm, that very 
few of the offensive transpositions, changes of figure, and other 
unusual features of this version, can be peculiar to the Syriac, but 
existing in nearly the same forms in the Greek vulgate, would have 
justified our translators, had they so chosen, in adopting Dr. 
Etheridge’s strange and unedifying method. From some acquaint- 
ance with the subject, we add, that a scholar would have no great 
difficulty in finding in the Greek classic writers parallels for almost 
every idiom in the Syriac Scriptures; the reason being obvious, 
because they are the usages of language in general; nor would 
we except from this list that distinguished Atticist Lucian, 
6 dtrixdraros, more Attic than the Attics themselves, by birth an 
Aramean, but a most successful cultivator of a purely Greek diction. 
The Hebrew W5) soul, for self, «23, for instance, finds a parallel 
in the corresponding use in Theocritus, xvi. 24. 


*ANAG 7d Kal Tu Sovvar dodev. 


This criticism is neither captious nor unfriendly. We came to 
these volumes with high expectations of a close version into good 
English, of a valuable help to the right interpretation of the New 
Testament, but own ourselves disappointed. With more than suf- 
ficient ability for the task, Dr. Etheridge has either mistaken his 
proper function as a translator, or has been so curtailed of the 
needful opportunities for the due accomplishment of his design as 
to render his work defective in many points of view besides those 
indicated. None are better prepared than we to appreciate the 
apology prefixed to his later volume, that ‘nearly all the present 
work has been accomplished amid the daily toils of thé Christian 
ministry in London, and in hours which might, in some respects, 
have been advantageously spent in mental or bodily recreation or 
repose,’ and are therefore not inclined to severely press the observa- 


tion that the work so prepared might have been allowed to await 
VOL, VI. 


{ 
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the careful revision of a more unbroken leisure, ere it was given to 
the public. 

For needless departures from the phraseology of our English 
vulgate, we cannot but arraign our translator, the changes being a 
very questionable gain. For our own part, we confess ourselves 
unable to see the superiority of ‘ loinsbelt,’ over ‘ girdle, —‘ Jurdan, 
the river,’ over ‘the River Jordan,—‘ the Baptizer,’ over. ‘ the 
Baptist,,—‘ruminate,’ over ‘ think,’—‘ prohibited,’ over ‘forbade,’ — 
‘permit,’ over ‘suffer,—‘ ascended,’ over ‘went up,’—‘my Son 
the Beloved, over ‘my beloved son,’—‘ repairing,’ over ‘mend- 
ing,’ —‘ perambulated,’? over ‘went about,?—‘ preached the 
announcement,’ over ‘ preaching the Gospel,’—‘ great gatherings,’ 
over ‘great multitudes,’—‘the ten cities,’ over ‘Decapolis,’ &c., 
&e., &e., although, in this last instance, the proper name is trans- 
lated into the Syriac, rather than transferred. These citations are 
from parts of only two chapters—iii. and iv. of Matthew. The 
translation gains neither in perspicuity nor beauty by the ex- 
changes, and we think it were no hard task to show that they are 
in many cases a positive loss. 

Again, our translator has been so inconsistent as, in a transla- 
tion which bears every semblance to the English reader of being 
made ad verbum, and if it have any merit at all, must claim it 
chiefly on this ground, certainly not on that of correct, graceful, 
idiomatic English,—to translate the same words and phrases and 
forms of construction in different ways in different places: for 
example : 


Luke ii. 8. gvddooorres pvdaxds, has not been 
rendered ‘watching a watch,’ as the occurrence of the conjugate 
noun, in both the Greek and the Syriac idioms, would require if the 
rendering were designed to be literal, but correctly in accordance 
with our authorized version, ‘keeping watch ;’ yet in the next verse 
the same form of phrase occurs, and the temptation to preserve the 
foreign idiom has proved too strong for our author to resist, so that, 
instead of our idiomatic ‘ and they were sore afraid,’ he has treated 


us to the ofiental, ‘and they feared with great fear,’ adn adnu70. 


For this we do not condemn him, if his object were to show the 
idiom of the tongue he bas translated, but we censure him because 
not consistent. We might multiply examples of the same kind ad 
infinitum. 

- No one would suppose, when he reads in Matt. v. 13, the 
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phrase, ‘if it happen,’ and in the 23rd verse, ‘if it occur, that both 
represent the same Syriac original, it being simply, ‘if then,’ and ° 
‘if therefore,’ the other word being a supplement of thetranslator. 

Or that ‘to loose,’ in the 17th verse, and ‘to set loose,’ in the 
19th, are the same verb in the original. 

Or that when we read in the successive verses, 38 and 89, 
‘Whatsoever is more than these is from the evil,” ‘ye shall not 
rise up against evil.’ And again in the Lord’s prayer, ‘ deliver 
us from the evil, that the articulated and unarticulated word are 
not marked by the slightest shadow of difference, being in every 


case simply las. 
Or that ‘assumers of faces,’ vi. 2, and ‘ face-takers,’ = 5, have 


preciscly the same original terms in both cases 1919 j 

Or that in the Lord’s prayer, ‘who art in the heavens, plural 
and articulated, is only the same original word and nothing more, 
than the singular without the article just afterwards, ‘ As in 


heaven,’ 

Or that in the same prayer the words ‘for ever and ever,’ and 
in the close of the Epistle to the Romans, ‘ unto the Age of Ages,’ 
know no difference whatever in the Syriac, being the common form 


Or, that the ‘doctor,’ of Luke xx. 28, is the ‘Malphona’ of the 
same, and of Luke x. 25, in the original. 


Or finally, for we must draw our list to a close, that ‘the Holy 
Spirit, of Luke x. 21, and innumerable other places, is ‘the Spirit 


of Holiness,’ of 1 Cor. xii. 2, the same original being Le2d09 
2. 

We cannot help thinking, too, that Dr. Etheridge has been 
unfortunate in the adoption of a Syriac orthography for his proper 
names—although that is a matter of simple preference—and does 
not at all detract from the value of his work; but we are puzzled 
to guess why he should have used generally ‘Aloha’ for God, and 


not have adopted the Syriac equivalent for Lord {io instead 
of the English word. The same law that led to the adoption of 
the one, ought legitimately to have induced the adoption of the 
other. The expresssion is of a piebald character, ‘our Lord Aloha,’ 
instead of ‘ Moran Aloha.’ 

P2 
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But even here we note a strange anomaly or two. In Mark we 
read, ‘ But concerning the dead that they rise, have you not read 
in the book of Musha how, from the bush, Aloha said to him, I 
am the God of Abraham, and the God of Ishok, and the God of 
Jacub? The words in italics are all the same in the Syriac, 
namely, Aloha. This is also the case in Romans i. 8, 9, ‘ First I 
praise my God [my Aloha]—For a witness unto me is Aloha.’ 
Jude 4. ‘Depraved men, who the grace of Aloha turn unto 


lasciviousness, and him who is the only Lord God, vordzdn 15 
1:85, our Lord Jeshu Meshiha, deny.’ 


We cannot see any reason why ‘ Not every one that saith to me, 
Lord, Lord,’ should not have appeared in the Syriac version before 


us, ‘Mori, Mori,’ 0 io, but rather every reason why it should 
have been so: it would so far have preserved consistency. 

But, tired of fault-finding, we must close our strictures with 
a reflection upon the mode adopted in this translation for repre- 
senting Syriac proper names in English characters, where a loose- 
ness of practice will be observed sufficient very gravely to deterio- 
rate from the critical value of our author’s publication. 

And we begin with Abraham, Matt. i. 1, which he spells in our 
usual English way; but Isaac, which follows, he spells Ishok. 
Analogy would have presented Abrohom, because the last two 


vowels are Zekophs, like the last in Ishok, S004; Jasco and 


this should the rather have been done, as, in the third verse, we 
have Thomar for the English Thamar, and in the fourth, Arom and 
Aminodob. 


In the third verse we have Hetzron, where the original reads 
Hetzrun Cavs the vowel being Ezotz; the more strange, as 


the same vowel is carefully rendered in the names that follow, 
Nachshun, Salmun, Ubid, Ruth, Shelemun, &c., &. But again, 
in the fifth verse, we have Bar Tholmai, for Bar Thulmai. 

In the fifth verse we read Rochab, where we should have read 
Rochob, because the name in closest juxtaposition with it, Booz, 
has precisely the same vowels, two Zekophs. 

In the names Uria, Abia, and others, the rule of sisipidbbiil 
is violated, that the first letter of the Syrian alphabet is silent, and 
pronounced only according to its accompanying vowel. The sound 
of the vowel in these cases is 0. But Dr. Etheridge might plead 
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here the presence of the letter itself as an excuse for overruling the 
power of the vowel, and had he been consistent, we should not 
-have objected; but, in the very verse which follows, we find the 
name Johushaphat, where the a@ sound is substituted for the o 
sound of the original, and yet in neither syllable does the olaph 
appear. It ought to have been Johushophot Sascou, There 


is a sufficient departure from the orthography of the English 
vulgate to attract the attention of the reader, but it does not 
accurately represent the Syriac orthography after all. In the 
ninth verse, Ahaz is another similar inconsistency, in the two 
syllables of the same word. It should either have been Abaz—the 
a sound derivable from the olaph of the first syllable—or, more 
correctly still, Ohoz, in both cases, in accordance with analogy and 
rule, and Dr. Etheridge’s frequent practice. Moreover, the middle 
consonant should have appeared in this form, Ochoz, because it is 
the rough, and not the smooth 4, which is employed; and Dr. E. 
has preserved it in Zoroch, Nachshun, Bethlechem, although he has 
dispensed with it in Hetzron, Hezakia, &c. It would have cost 
little pains to have observed the uniformity of the original, nor 
would the names have been greatly more disguised as Chetzrun, 
Chezakia, or better still, Chezaukio, &c., &c. 

In the tenth verse, the name Menasha is in the original 


Lets the proper pronunciation of which is Menahshay, the 


vowels of the last two syllables being totally different. Can we 
do other than charge our translator with gross carelessness in 
allowing four distinct vowel-sounds, ah, ay, au, and 0, to find 
the same English equivalent, a, whereas, in some few cases, he 
has marked the difference between them. 

The ah sound, rendered in English a, David Abraham. 

The ay sound, = Aliud, Menasha, Aliakim. 

The au sound, » Jakub, Hezakia, but Jauseph always. 

The o sound, ‘< Kipha, Jushia, Meshiha, Aloha, &c. 

The ay sound is further rendered by our double ee, that is, the 
same combination of Rebotz and olaf which are represented in 
Aliud, Aliozar, &c., by a, in Jehodoyee, Magushee, Shomroyee, 
and all kindred plural nouns. 

In the tenth chapter and third verse, we read Labi, who was 
surnamed ThAdai, with the apex above. the first vowel, as we present 
it to our readers, leading the uninitiated to suppose that there is 
some peculiarity marking them in the original ; but there is nothing 
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whatever to distinguish them from the vowels in the precisely 
similar formation in the same verse, which Dr. E. prints without 
any diacritical sign, Chalphai, Tholmai. 

In Rom. xvi. are many names ending with the Latin termination 
us, Epenetus, Andronicus, &c., &e. These are invariably rendered 
here by our translator, Epenetos, Andronikos, &c., &e., but the 
same termination in Acts i. and elsewhere is us, as Theophilus, 
Justus, &e., &e. 

In Romans xvi. 1, the au sound of the last syllable in Cenchreas 
becomes Kancreos, whereas, in the name of the Apostle, Matt. 
x. 2, the same sound is rendered by a Andreas. But as if incon- 
sistency knew no measure of propriety, the same Andreas is ren- 
dered Andreos, or by a misprint, Andros, in Acts i. 13, and 
Chalphai, Halphai. But we may not pursue this subject further, 
as our translator had evidently no general rule to guide him in the 
adoption of his orthography, and a citation of instances would be 
only a multiplication of inconsistencies. Witness the glaring one 
in Rom. xvi. 10, Aristobulos, where the last three vowels in the 
Syriac are identical: 

We think these inconsistencies unfortunate, because the adoption 
of a spelling different from that familiar to us in the authorised 
English version assumes that in every case the translator rests upon 
the authority of his original. But we perceive that it is not so, and 
recommend a greater regard to minutie in the further labours 
which we hope he will expend upon the Syriac New Testament. 
We do not question for a moment the scholarship of Dr. Etheridge, 
but simply charge him with the faults that would flow from haste, 
indiscretion, and not having a very clear idea of the task he under- 
took when he set about it. We entirely exonerate him, as he begs 
his readers to do, from any ‘attempt to impugn the excellence of 
our authorised English version,’ but must add, that we see in his, 
as well as in every otber, attempt at a new translation, only fresh 
reason to be grateful for our common English Bible. Do we seek 
for a translation so close as to be almost literal, so plain that a 
child may understand it, idiomatic, pure, nervous, and majestic, we 
have it in our English Bible. Thanks be unto God for this un- 
speakable gift ! 

Dr. Etheridge is a devout believer, and a sound divine, and_we 
cordially recommend his Synopsis of the Apostolical Epistles as a 
summary of doctrine of great and lasting value. 


O. T. D. 
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V. 
STUDIES OF FIRST PRINCIPLES.* 


A TRUTH, in its progress through the world, is frequently ac- 
companied by an imitation or parody of itself. If, as the poet 
tells us, envy pursues merit as its shade, truth is annoyed by an 
equally constant and disgustful attendant. Let truth reveal itself, 
there too is the umbra, now ludicrously solemn, now enacting the 
antics of harlequin. Who does not admit this to be the case in 
regard to the somewhat recent revival of speculative philosophy in 
this country? Chained to the materialistic sentiments of Locke, 
ungratefully forgetful of Bishop Berkeley, and awaiting an inter- 
preter of Reid, we listened to the enchantments and felt the power 
of Coleridge, who came to us luminous with the borrowed light of 
Continental thoughts. His writings, and in no small degree his 
wonderful conversations, recovered to us and recommended a phi- 
losophy sustained and guided by @ priori notions. He was pro- 
foundly convinced that it is the office, and in the power of human 
reason to transcend the sphere of the merely phenomenal, and to 
apprehend ultimate truth; this important and pregnant doctrine 
he implanted in the minds of his select disciples, and forth from 
it bas proceeded most of what is moderate and respectable in 
English transcendental philosophy. But since his death the trea- 
sures and the rubbish too, of German and French speculation have 
flowed into our country. Kant’s Critick of Pure Reason, fragments 
of Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and large portions of Schiller and 
Schlegel have been translated. The works of Victor Cousin, and 
Damiron, have been partially studied, and here and there appre- 
ciated. Besides these, an ‘undistinguishable throng’ of semi- 
philosophical novels and tales, some beautiful, some pure nonsense, 
and some hovering in the fog on the border-land of the \nintelli- 
gible and the sensible, have transmigrated into the English lan- 
guage, and have found numerous readers, very many of whom have 
retained nothing, after they have laid down the book, but a strange 
mingle-mangle copiously besprinkled with the words ‘ objective, 


* 1. Tracts on First Principles. E. Lumley. 
2. Studies of First Principles. By James Batpwix Brows, A.B., with 
a Preface by the Rev. Tomas Bryyey. Ward and Co. 
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subjective, ultimate, absolute, ssthetic beauty, transcendental,’ 
and the like. Perhaps a gay tinge of extravagance and a pungent 
spice of poetical deism have been infused into these bewildered 
readers by perusing the pages of Emerson and Theodore Parker. 
When we have encountered such readers, we have recognised the 
umbra, the grotesque distorted shade of English spiritual philoso- 
phy, and we have lamented to perceive that the grand facts of 
that Philosophy, the capacity and true domain of human reason,— 
man’s unclouded apprehension of ultimate truths, God, duty, 
goodness,—are exposed to ridicule, and interrupted in their progress 
by the absurdities and silly talk of those who only know enough 
of speculative science to indulge in philosophical slang. Men of 
learning and subtlety have remarked this tendency towards philo- 
sophism, this love of profound words and phrases, and have turned 
it to account,—for nowadays a plausible jumble of empirical notions, 
a wild communistic theory, or a miserable flimsy pantheistic theo- 
logy, soon find a crowd of adherents, and even defenders, if they be 
but entitled ‘ First Principles.’ Even the Anglo-catholic divines are 
veiling their outrageous dogmas and placidly insolent assumptions 
with the phrases of a popularized and misunderstood philosophy. 
What an enlightenment it would be to us poor blinded Noncon- 
formists if we should discover that the gorgeous fabric of the 
Anglican Church is based upon adamantine primal truths, and 
that every separate portion of it is ramified by irrefragable ‘ First 
Principles’! The author of the ‘Tracts’ under consideration has 
certainly done his best to establish such a belief, and if charges of 
blasphemy, irreligion and sacrilege, and a dense fusillade of classical 
quotations, could pass for argument and demonstration, we should 
have been completely bothered into acquiescence. These ‘Tracts’ do 
not owe their importance to the ability with which they are written, 
or to the probability of their rendering prodigious assistance to the 
Anglo-Catholics, since their author, whoever he is, by his unin- 
tentional exposure of the weakness of their cause, has proved him- 
self its betrayer and not its champion. His tracts have so little 
intrinsic merit that they need not be conducted to the land of 
forgetfulness with ‘the pomp of criticism.’ It is simply the mo- 
mentous importance of the subjects he treats on, and his erroneous 
though plausible opinions respecting them, which have induced 
us to notice the performance of this author. He tells us that 
false prophets are ‘bidding us to be content with the guidance of 
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Mammon in the wilderness of commissions, and not to think of 
encountering the children of Anak, and regaining the goodly land 
which flowed with milk and honey of old English honesty and true 
religion.’ By the children of Anak, we presume, are meant liberals, 
nonconformists, and all other persons not favourable to ecclesiastical 
encroachment ; it is gratifying to know that these are found to be 
giants; to complete the comparison, it is to be hoped the author 
and his friends feel ‘as grasshoppers in their own sight.’* What 
is meant by the ‘ milk and honey of old English honesty and true 
religion,’ will be easily seen by referring to the second tract: ‘In 
former times those who openly denied the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity were subjected to pains and penalties: at the present time 
parliament shows no respect to the Catholic Faith.’ The milk and 
honey of true religion, then, set up the pillory for Jews and Unita- 
rians, and fastened the screw upon their thumbs in the ‘ good old 
times ; they were the sacred combustibles which burnt the house 
and library of Dr. Priestley, the ‘old English honesty’ yelling its 
applause. Here are ‘First Principles’ with a vengeance! happily no 
argument is now required to lay bare their baseness and impiety ; 
the loud, imperative, unmistakeable voice of public opinion and 
Christian philanthropy has shattered them for ever; their sting 
is drawn out, nor should we allude to them, if it were not well to 
point the weak and unwary admirers of Tractarian theories to the 
mighty malice and inveterate bigotry which constitute the milk and 
honey of Tractarian ‘true religion.’ The first tract contains an 
enumeration of complaints given with a whining lachrymose air ; 
the list is amusingly diversified. The merchants of London are 
abused and scoffed at for inscribing a beautiful and sacred motto 
on their Exchange, before they have put away all covetousness. 
The excellent religious institutions conducted and supported by 
members of the Establishment are pronounced fundamentally 
erroneous in principle, because they do not draw their sustenance 
exclusively from tithes, and their reputation exclusively from the 
Anglican bishops; those two ‘first principles’ of the ‘Catholic 
system,’ by neglecting which, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, we are told, degenerates into a ‘ company of publishers 
and booksellers.’ In one of his animadversions we thoroughly 


sympathize with the author; he laments the ignorance of the mere » 


* Numbers xiii. 33. 
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outlines of legal science, an ignorance disgracing the two great 
Universities and the English Houses of Parliament. With all 
their law-fellowships and professors, you will scarcely meet with a 
man at Oxford or Cambridge who possesses even a superficial 
knowledge of civil law; they may have looked into Gaius and 
-Ulpian, but ask them for a systematic recital of Roman civil law, 
or question them from the works of the great modern jurists of 
Germany, such as Bocking, Keller, Savigny, &c., and they will 
quickly prove to what extent ‘alma mater’ is a theoretical lawyer. 
Tract III. endeavours to prove the Divine right of tithes ; much of 
the pleading, (it would be absurd to call it reasoning,) is a recapi- 
tulation of the tattered, worn-out common-places which have so 
often been paraded by thorough-paced churchmen ; the remainder 
is raked from the writings of Leslie. The position taken by the 
author of this tract is, that since they which preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel, and since a tenth is declared by antiquity 
and Scripture to be ‘holy unto the Lord,’ therefore a tenth of the 
property of Great Britain is due to the priests of the Anglican 
Church. This precious deduction is propped up by an appalling 
number of allusions to ancient writers. We are hurried from 
Abram and Melchizedek in the vale of Siddim to the doings of the 
Romans who voted the spoils of Veii to Apollo, who, it seems, was 
a priest with a parish of indefinite boundary, and a parsonage- 
house at Delphi. Then we flit from the goddess Athene and her 
‘ liberal supporters’ to the beautiful episode of Jacob in the plain 
of Bethel. And so we are whirled through Grecian, Roman, As- 
syrian, and Jewish antiquity, until somehow or other we are landed 
at the conclusion, that to the State clergy, and them only, are to 
be dutifully offered a tithe of all the ‘ good things’ of this country. 
The composition in which this delicious doctrine is enshrined has 
no ‘hoity toity, whisky frisky’ pertness of manner, but the writer 
strides superb and solemn through all his interminable common- 
places, citations and anathemas. To confute him elaborately 
would be an outrage upon the dignity of criticism, and upon the 
patience of our readers; to the unblinded and really Catholic, he 
is his own confutation, and before the prejudiced and thoughtless 
lovers of the Puseyite pastimes and principles, it is wiser and more 
-profitable to administer to him a sound castigation with the satiric 
lash than to execute him and burn his book with a respectfulness 
neither can claim. He is, perhaps, the most illogical writer who 
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ever framed a paragraph; ‘moonlight in a November fog’ is a 
comparison too flattering for his style or his meaning, and his 
quotations from Scripture, the classics, and patristic literature, when 
they are not purely absurd, for the most part prove the opposite 
of his proposition. Since he is so enamoured of the Fathers, and 
must needs exhibit his affection in every page, it would have 
been a delicate attention had he chosen the motto for his third 
pamphlet from their works; Origen could provide him with one 
eminently appropriate—zola ypais saldiov ovK 
Aéyew; ‘What old woman dangling a baby 
would not be ashamed to talk such nonsense’?* It would appear, 
from certain signs, that Tractarianism is getting out of favour with 
the public. Insipid sermons, episcopal bombast, ceremonial pue- 
rilities, silly books with red lettering and medizval bindings, are 
discovered to be too feeble for perverting the manful, practical 
sense of the nation. And were all the Saxon saints in the calendar, 
with St. Holobolofiergus, or St. Wharenote of Wharenough at 
their head, to rise from their coffins and preach Puseyism, they 
would certainly fail in recommending to, or fastening upon the 
general English mind, one of the tiniest flourishes of Puseyite 
ecror. In some localities where fashionable fribble, or a high-level 
tone of piety, composed of operas, sacraments, card-parties and gilt- 
edged prayer books, is paramount, their Saxon holinesses may and 
do turn the head of the parish, beguiling sentimental young ladies, 
and persuading the curate to forego his sinful daily meals in favour 
of parched peas, and to believe that stone altars, garlands, tithes 
and confession, are ‘first principles’ of the Christian faith. In 
country villages also, and small cathedral towns, where a fine old 
church, a wealthy gentry, and a number of obsequious tradesmen, 
those appropriate elements, exist, a shrewd tractarian rector may 
soon insinuate his opinions into the minds of his rich parishioners, 
who will not fail, through any want of intolerance and a persecuting 
spirit, to enforce them upon the dependent poor. It is among these 
and certain other classes that the tracts we have noticed are likely to 
do mischief. But in the face of all their denunciations, assump- 
tions, and quotations, we venture to predict that, were they to be 
continued to a hundred dull volumes, the public, the people of 
this country, would at the utmost, glance through them, smile at 
the solemn fooleries of the writer, and lay them down. 


* Origenes Contra Celsum, Lib. vi. p. $27, &ec. 
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Turn we now from these unnatural productions to the healthful 
and earnest papers of Mr. Baldwin Brown. A deliberate represen- 
tation of his tracts is not in our intention. He styles them ‘ Studies’ 
—in the artist’s sense of the term we presume. In his mental studio 
he has sketched, and with none of the tremulousness of a beginner, 
a manly outline of some of the chief subjects connected with the 
life religious: and with Mr. Brown, the life religious is the entire 
mental activity of man; if we mistake not, he is a reader of 
Schleiermacher, and with that great philosopher holds that all that 
intelligent activity which is comprehended under moral life is to 
be religionised, is to be brought under those principles which 
reside in all rational creatures, and therefore are impressed upon 
our accountable nature.* Hence it is that, with the celebrated 
German, the author of these Tracts believes the social, the political, 
the scientific, the zesthetic, are only so many channels or directions 
in which the moral life flows, that life meanwhile not losing one 
iota of its religiousness, not forsaking in the very faintest degree 
one of the principles of piety. We venture to infer, from an at- 
tentive perusal of the tracts, that this is their writer’s view, and 
heartily do we congratulate him upon it, and the Christian public, 
that he has put forth in a popular form such true philosophy,—the 
more so because, most dauntlessly, devoutly, and gracefully, he 


* The doctrine alluded to above runs through all the writings of Schleier- 
macher,—his sermons and his academical lectures; it is the hinge of his 
philosophy. With him the highest form of moral life is the religious; the 
worthiest, the appropriate, permanent attitude and temper of soul, is piety, 
and that in the Scriptural sense. He will not allow religion to be disso- 
ciated from a single voluntary movement of the mind. And though there 
are the social, political, and other bearings of human existence,—in all 
these and through all these gradations, the moral, (that is, the religious) 
unity (gesamtheil) of the man must be preserved. The end of his ethical 
studies was, to lay before the pupil the process of his strictly scientific 
exploration of moral life ; to furnish him with the grand ultimate principles 
resultant from such an exploration; to show that these principles ought to 
be operative in all intelligent life; to show that religion is the supreme 
pervading element of these principles, and therefore that where the moral 
principles are prevalent, religion will be prevalent ; and, finally, to show 
(as he does in his sermons), that Religion assumes its right and necessary 
form in the Gospel. To those who may wish to be further acquainted with 
his sentiments, we would recommend the perusal of Schleiermacher’s ‘ Grun- 
driss der Philosophischen Ethik, especially the explanatory preface by 
Prof. Twesten, of Berlin University. 
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points to the Lord Christ as the central, efficacious truth of the 
religious life, as the sublime Explainer, the omnipotent Security, 
the Perfecter of humanity, in the vast and awful moral economy 
in which we ‘live and move and have our being.’ It too fre- 
quently happens, that when a man quits for a while the ‘old paths’ 
of rigidly-orthodox theological reading, and makes a dash into the 
Hercynian forest of rationalistic and other suspicious literature, he 
is transformed by the wicked fays and satyrs into a semi-sceptic ; 
and though compelled to abandon the fascinating, flitting forms 
and delusive lights of that shady, but condemned region, he sighs 
fur another and a longer excursion, and execrates those reasons of 
prudence and policy which lead him to tread again with constrained, 
unwilling steps, in the ‘old paths.’ This is not in the slightest 
degree a representation of Mr. Baldwin Brown. That he has 
penetrated the Hercynian wild is pretty certain; and for aught we 
know he has encountered something more fearful than Carlylism, 
and something almost as dubious and dangerous as Hegelianism, 
nay, perhaps in some remote glade he has caught the dim outline 
of Feuerbach or Michelet. He has returned undismayed, uninjured ; 
an humble, brave, Christian temper, a strong discriminating judg- 
ment were his, and are the best, security for philosophical adven- 
tures and peril. He has returned ; and these six tracts, the result 
of considerable thought, of peculiar reading, and fraught with en- 
lightened Christian opinions, while they are a valuable contribu- 
tion to our higher popular religious library, are an incontestible 
evidence that the author has a dignified, enlarged, and correct ap- 
prehension of the Christian economy and life. Pee 


TISCHENDORF’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
SECOND EDITION.* 

We stated in our last number that we had been favoured by 
Professor Tischendorf with an early copy of the first half of the 
second edition of his Critical Recension of the Greek Testament, a 
full notice of which we were compelled by want of space to post- 


* Novum Testamentum Greece. Ad antiquos testes recensuit, Apparatum 
Criticum subjunxit, Commentationem Isagogicam premisit Constant. 
Tiscuenporr, Theol. Dr. et Prof. Editio Lipsiensis secunda. Lipsie : 
Winter. 1849. Fp. 8vo. 
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pone. Meanwhile we have received the second part, so that we 
have now the satisfaction of announcing the completion of the 
work. 

We noticed the first edition in our first number (Jan. 1846), 
and we afterwards gave an account of the principles on which Dr. 
Tischendorf has constructed his work, in connexion with the 
general subject of the Present State of the New Testament Text, 
in our numbers for July and October, 1847. In now introducing 
this second edition to our readers, we adopt the custom, which is 
not uncommon in German periodicals, of letting an author speak 
for himself. The following extract from Gersdorf’s ‘ Leipziger 
Repertorium,’ written by Tischendorf himself, will be found to 
contain not only an interesting account of his work, but also some 
very important remarks on the fundamental question at issue 
respecting the principles on which the New Testament text ought 
to be constituted. 


The first edition of this critical recension of the New Testament appeared 
in 1841. Notwithstanding its numerous deficiencies, which no one is better 
acquainted with than myself, it received the honour of being described by 
the veteran of the critics of the New Testament text, David Schulz, in an 
extended review (Neue Jenaer Literat.—Zeit. 1842. No. 145—148.), as ‘one 
which in every respect deserves the preference over all its predecessors, and 
‘which deserves to be in the hands of every student of theology.’ To the 
same effect does the London ‘ Biblical Review ’ (Jan. 1846) express itself: ‘Our 
only object in mentioning it at present is to recommend it to students as 
the cheapest and best critical edition of the Greek Testament that they can 
obtain.’ To recognitions of this kind there was no lack of emphatic con- 
tradictions. Nevertheless the approbation universally accorded to the book 
seems to have fallen out in accordance with the former rather than the 
latter, since ‘already, after a few years, this seeond Leipzig edition has been 
called for (besides my Paris edition). I hope this renewed labour may but 
deserve those commendations which intelligent men, versed in this depart- 
ment of criticism, bestowed upon my previous efforts. This second edition 
has in truth become almost a new work. For while the first, as regards 
the critical apparatus, (though I did not neglect to avail myself of the few 
Greek codices which had even then been published, and of the works of 
Sabatier, Blanchini, and others of a like character,) was chiefly based on the 
editions of Scholz, Griesbach, Schulz, Wetstein, Bengel, and Mill, and, in the 
settlement of the text, was rather an attempt ventured upon in dependence on 
the materials of my predecessors, than the result of profound and prolonged 
studies, this second edition, in the critical apparatus, has almost throughout, 
as its basis, comprehensive data of its own, obtained chiefly in the course of 
my five years’ journeys through Germany, France, England, Holland, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, and the East, and, in the constitution of the text, rests upon 
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principles of its own, obtained independently in the course of a conscientious 
examination of all earlier investigations. Respecting these principles, ac- 
cording to which the settlement of the text has been undertaken in the new 
edition, the Prolegomena will dilate at length, and justify the application 
of them in some complicated cases by examples, with which will be con- 
nected some fresh investigations respecting the families or recensions into 
which the ancient documents are distributed, and respecting the dialect of 
the New Testament authors. In anticipation of this, these maxims are 
briefly brought forward, and the results of both the above-mentioned inves- 
tigations indicated, in the preface to the gospels. While the claims of the 
few most ancient authorities, especially when to the Greek codices we add 
versions and fathers, are maintained against the mass of more recent ones, 
on which, as is well known, the Elzevir text is based, together with the 
numerous editions depending upon it, still a correctly understood internal 
criticism is placed above all one-sided vindications of individual, though 
very ancient, documents, in the constitution of the text. Accordingly, if in 
my text readings are occasionally found, which are supported by only a few 
very ancient testimonies, it was always at the same time the weight of their 
internal excellence which decided me for the choice of them. Moreover, 
while in accordance with these maxims no decisive influence upon my pro- 
ceedings in the criticism of the text is accorded to the uncertain division 
of the authorities into families, yet high claims to apostolic originality are 
conceded to the so-called Alexandrine dialectic forms. One remark only 
by way of introduction, respecting the establishment of these claims, oppo- 
sition to which is almost a standing custom in all books treating on the 
subject. In the Septuagint several such forms have long been admitted 
without any scruple: ‘There certainly,’ it is said, ‘they do stand; but it is 
quite different in the New Testament.’ Now why do they stand in the 
former? Simply because the Vatican Codex (1209) was made the basis of 
the Roman edition. And why do they not stand in the New Testament? 
Because here, not the Vatican Codices, but the Erasmian Codices, almost a 
thousand years more modern than the former, were made the basis. People 
might long ago have convinced themselves that the more modern MSS. of 
the Septuagint have been almost as much purified from Alexandrine forms 
by the copyists as have the more modern MSS. of the New Testament ; 
and that in the New Testament, as well as in the Septuagint, these forms 
are retained almost solely in the Vatican Codex, and the others which are 
closely related to it. It certainly cannot be maintained with any good 
reason that the Greek translators stood considerably nearer to the Alexan- 
drine dialect than did the New Testament authors. For the latter, like 
all Jews who spoke Greek in their age, were manifestly in their Greek idiom 
dependent principally upon the Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
from which we often find verbal citations in the New Testament, which 
stand opposed with a kind of independence to the Hebrew text. In reference 


to the newly undertaken examination of the original sources, I merely remark . 


for the present, with respect to the gospels which are already in print, that 
I have inspected with my own eyes, in the original, the thirty thousand- 
year-old uncial codices. Of the other six, five had already been published 
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entire; the sixth is the codex in the Hamburg city-library, with fragments 
of the gospels, belonging to the tenth century, which I have made use of, 
not only according to Wetstein’s various readings, but also according to the 
more accurate statements of J. Cph. Wolf, in his Anecdota. Among the 
rest, four are published (as also the Utrecht Codex Boreeli, which, as regards 
the greater part, I was the first to make use of); further, the Vatican Codex 
of the year 949 (S. evangeliorum), which Birch collated twice, on whose 
collation I depended in all positive statements; while on the other hand, 
for the celebrated Vatican Codex, besides the two well-known collations of 
Birch and Bentley, which had already been carefully used by Lachmann, 
I possessed the third by Bartolocci, of the year 1669, as also my own glean- 
ings in the original, together with notices from the hand of Cardinal Mai. 
With regard to all the other uncial codices, I have brought with me 
complete copies of some (several of which have already been put into print), 
and the most accurate collations of others. The correction and enlarge- 
ment of the critical apparatus aimed at by these labours is very great, as 
every page of the book, compared with Wetstein, Griesbach, Schulz, Scholz, 
&c., will demonstrate. Even in making use of the published documents, 
from which, in particular, Lachmann’s larger edition of the Gospels pro- 
ceeded, in almost two hundred passages corrections of the apparatus of 
Buttmann and Lachmann resulted. (This number will be increased by 
many hundreds, if we reckon in the readings of the Codex Ephraemi and 
the new disclosures respecting the Vatican.) What, however, is essential 
for the point of view in which the whole apparatus must be regarded, is the 
removal of the uncertainty that has hitherto prevailed respecting so many 
negative or silent testimonies. For hitherto it was impossible to know with 
respect to any manuscript, except those which had been published, what 
was the reading in this or that passage, if it was not expressly quoted. 
Although, however, it did not appear suitable to quote all the authorities 
for the Elzevir readings in every passage, the accurate index of authorities, 
expressly calculated for this object, will answer the same purpose. 
Besides the Greek manuscripts I have also gone over afresh the Latin 
version, that of Hieronymus, as well as that before Hieronymus, with great 
profit. Besides the labours of others, which I constantly made use of in the 
printed sources themselves, not in the commentaries flowing from them, 
I had at hand for the former my own extracts from the Codex Amiatinus at 
Florence (belonging to the sixth century), which had been collated in a 
very deficient manner, and from the Ingolstadt Codex at Munich, (dating 
from between 600 and 700); and for the latter, my copies of the Codex 
Palatinus'at Vienna and the Bobbiensian fragments at Turin (both from at 
least the fifth century). How important these documents are for the Latin 
yersion, which is of so much value in a critical point of view, cannot be 
doubtful to any one versed in the subject. Among the other versions I have 
in particular collated afresh those in the Coptic dialect, according to the 
excellent work of Prof. Schwartz, who unhappily has been so early 
removed from among us. Among the church fathers I restricted myself, in 
the case of the gospels, to the examination of Clement and Origen, 
(chiefly according to Griesbach’s extracts,) of Ireneus, of the apostolical 
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fathers, together with various fragments belonging to the second century, 
and of the Latin fathers so far as Sabatier has made extracts from them. 
On the other hand, from the Acts of the Apostles onwards, where the need 
of such testimonies is much greater than it is for the gospels, I have myself 
thoroughly compared a considerable portion of the remaining church 
fathers, and also (besides the versions already mentioned) the two Syriac 
versions, the Athiopic, the Arabic, and the Gothic, with the most valuable | 
results; and this, taken together with my recent labours on the Greek q 
manuscripts for the second part of the book, has given to the critical com- 
mentary on it quite an altered form, as compared with any that had pre- 
ceded it. In the apparatus of my edition, the numerous abbreviations in 
which will be sure to lose all awkwardness after a short use of them, I have 
appended the authorities for all the readings adopted by me in the text, 
with the exception of a few passages (in the second part scarcely any) where 
the evidence idvery strong, and had already been followed by Griesbach 
and others. The codices minusculi are referred to as alii (1—9), alii multi 
(10—19), alit permulti (20—29), alii plurimi (30—40, or more), alii longe 
plurimi, alii fere omnes. In addition, the different readings of the editions 
of Griesbach and Schulz (regard being had to the greater and less proba- 
bility of Griesbach), of Scholz, of Lachmann, and not unfrequently (from 
the Acts onwards regularly) the Elzevir readings also, together with those 
of the third edition of R. Stephanus, have the authorities for them adduced. 
These editions, as well as several others of those more familiarly known, 
will be characterized in the Prolegomenain a separate chapter. (In passing 
I may remark here that I have found the harsh opinion expressed by me in 
the Leipziger Repertorium Vol. XXIII. No. 5501, respecting the edition of 
Muralt, fully confirmed by the commentary, or second part of it, which has 
since appeared, only that in this second part abuudant additional grounds 
for strong censure have been furnished.) Peculiarities of language and 
orthography, even trifles such as dy and édv, and évexa and Evexer, 
together with differences in the collocation of the words, I have carefully 
noted in the apparatus. It is only with respect to otras, the v épeAxvorixdr, 
évaros and things of that kind, that some general information is given in 
the Prolegomena. There, too, several proper names, as Movojs and Maojjs, 
Natapér, etc., Aavid, Aaveid, AaBid, Kadapvaotp, etc., together with some 
orthographical forms, such as Ajpyoua, cuvtyreiv, and peculiarities of 
accentuation and aspiration, are treated of in separate chapters. It also 
seemed indispensable for the objects of a critical edition, which in its syste- 
taatic copiousness far exceeds the commentaries of Wetstein, Griesbach, 
Scholz, ete. to renounce the unabbreviated quotation of readings which, 
supported by but slender external authority, neither possess, nor in the eyes 
of earlier critics ever did possess, on clear internal grounds, any claim to 
originality, or to special remark on other accounts. On this point also the 
Prolegomena will treat at length. 

Respecting the preparation of this edition in other respects, I only 
remark that, besides the specification of the contents given upon every 
page, the parallel quotations have been thoroughly revised, and, within 
well-considered limits, enlarged. That this entire transformation of our 
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book, which by no means prevented the restriction of its size for the con- 
venience of daily use, was not practicable without increasing its price, will 
easily be comprehended. But if it is asked, with what reason the purchase 
of this edition may be recommended to students, and those engaged in the 
discharge of practical spiritual duties, and generally to all who are interested 
in the original text of the New Testament, in preference to other editions 
which in price have been lowered to a real minimum, it may be replied 
that, with the philological interest, which is called forth in almost every 
page in the dialectic and general verbal settlement of the sacred text, there 
is united a dogmatic and an historical interest, With regard to the dog- 
matic interest, such an edition contains, in the case of all the texts on 
which Christian formule of belief have been based, the stronger or weaker 
authority in their support from the earliest and succeeding centuries, 
together with an indication of the influence which the dogmatic tendencies 
of the age have exercised upon the perversion of them. As regards the 
historical interest, it in various ways adduces the evidence bearing upon 
the earliest authentication of the New Testament canon, both in whole and 
in part, especially that of the evangelic history; it shows what New Testa- 
ment books were used more or less before the others in the Church, and 
furnishes indispensable data for forming a judgment respecting the mutual 
relation of the synoptical gospels, together with the harmonistic attempts 
of earlier times. 
TiscHENDORF. 


Vil. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF MATTHEW V. 33—87. 
THE TEACHING OF CHRIST RESPECTING THE PRACTICE OF ADJURATION. 


‘FurtHer, ye have heard that it was said to the ancients: 
Thou shalt not swear falsely: but thou shalt make good to the 
Lord thine oaths.’ And I say to you, swear not at all; neither 
by heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, for it is his 
footstool ; nor by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the Great King. 
Neither shalt thou swear by thine head, for thou art not able to 
make a single hair white or black. But let your mode of speech 
be yea, yea; nay, nay; for that which exceeds these is of evil.’ 

In the application of the incidental legislation of the Scriptures, 
we should have particular regard to the occasion and to the cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to each dictum which remains upon the 
page of the Word of the Most High as our guide; because, as 
it conveys the Divine mind upon the subject in reference to which 
it was uttered, the precise nature of that subject, and therefore 
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the application of the law prescribed, must in that way be ascer- 
tained. This remark may seem to be almost unnecessary ; yet as 
it applies to almost all our rule of life as Christians, it may be 
permitted because of its very extensive use in the exposition of 
the New Testament. There is but little of formal legislation there. 
Neither Jesus nor his apostles devoted their labours to a sys- 
tematic enunciation of the laws that were to be held in reverence 
by the subjects of that kingdom which they came to found. 
They mixed with men and discoursed upon matters of immediate 
interest to their disciples, and their incidental remarks, or more 
solemn dicta, are the guide of our feet and the light to our path. 
Theirs was the voice of God: but its notes will only be heard 
aright by us, when we place ourselves in the precise position of 
those to whom it was addressed. 

In the 33rd verse our Lord makes a general and com- 
pendious reference to those several passages in the Jaws of Moses 
which had relation to oaths: whether they were simply appeals to 
the Eternal as a witness to the truth, or were the accompaniments 
and guarantee of certain vows. There is no direct quotation 
intended ; nor was such quotation required. The object of our 
Lord was not, at that time, to call in question the interpretation 
put upon the law by the most admired lawyers of the Jewish 
nation, but to show the undesirableness of the practice too 
generally followed. Appearing more formally in the character of 
a lawgiver, than upon any other occasion, it would have been in- 
consistent with his assumed position to have discussed or refuted 
the laws or interpretation of laws given by others. Hence he 
deals with habits and acts, and not with the principles or theories 
upon which they are founded or justified. Nevertheless, as evan- 
gelical obedience, to be useful or acceptable, must not be 
mechanical, his law is not given barely even here; but is accom- 
panied with those reasonings which are designed to captivate the 
judgment, and thus make the active life the exponent of the 
reflecting soul. That which mere legislators seek to obtain by a 
precise phraseology and more careful definition, the Divine law- 
giver attains by direct application and heart-convincing illus- 
trations. The former deals with the logical faculty of man; the 
latter with his moral sense. The cold stiff form of virtue is 
moulded by the one; but soul and life are the inspiration of the 
other. This consideration necessitates a regard to something 

Q2 
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more than mere verbal criticism in the application of the laws of 
Jesus. His decisions, truthful and divine, are recorded, for the 
most part, as memorabilia; and, regarding them with the pro- 
foundest reverence, we seck their exposition by that way which is 
most appropriate to such a form of tradition. 

It will be now proper to inquire what was the exact trath which 
our Lord was illustrating in this part of his memorable discourse. 
This we discover in the announcement: ‘Think not that I am 
come to subvert the law or the prophets ; I am not come to sub- 
vert, but to perfect.* The Word of God, as it then existed, 
contained nothing that was anti-christian, but much that was 
imperfect; and from its imperfection not homogeneous with a 
perfect dispensation. The desired conformity could not therefore 
be produced by taking aught away, but by completing that which 
was defective. The required beauty and excellence was not to’ be 
attained by destroying the form, but by giving that form life and 
symmetry ; by making that law—which, in deference to the im- 
perfect spiritual education of the children of Abraham, had been 
delivered in a bare dogmatic shape—a divine and perfect har- 
mony. Hence conformity to the law could no longer be super- 
ficial and mechanical: he that obeys must drink into its spirit, 
and feel its principle as well as heed its letter. Jesus, therefore, 
tells his hearers that under the more perfect dispensation which 
he came to introduce the literal submission hitherto yielded to the 
law must be superseded by a spiritual coincidence, and thus there 
would be given to its hitherto isolated and apparently unconnected 
enactments a consistency and relationship. Their righteousness 
(conformity to the law)+ must now be more complete: for ‘ unless 


* The verbs xara\vew and wAnpod», being placed in opposition, require 
the above renderings to present their meaning in unmistakeable English. 
The latter is used in the sense frequently conveyed by its cognate wo 
(see 1 Kings i. 14); to communicate anything fully to another, without the 
least suppression. Rom. xv. 19; 1 Cor. i. 25. True, Christ came to fulfil 
(accomplish) the law, but this cannot be the point here intended; for that 
which precedes and follows has no connexion with this thought. Jesus 
here declares that he came to give a full exposition of the law which had 
been hitherto only half understood by the Jews. 

+ Arxaocvvn is the doing of that which is d/kaov; that is, that which is 
conformable to the rule of justice. Hence it is said: ‘Scarcely for a 
righteous man (8xafov) would one die, yet, perhaps, for his benefactor, some 
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their righteousness exceeded that of the scribes and pharisees they 
could in no case enter the kingdom of heaven.’ 

Among the particulars adduced for the purpose of illustrating 
this more perfect conformity to the law of God, which was to be 
required under the Gospel dispensation, is that which relates to 
the practice of adjuration. The law of God was, ‘ Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain: for the Lord will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain.’* This law 
was repeated with a slight variation of phraseology: ‘ And ye shall 
not swear by my name falsely, neither shalt thou profane the 
name of thy God: I am the Lord.’+ These laws had been per- 
verted. By a rabbinical gloss, their application was confined to 
the use of the name of the Eternal One, and hence, the practice 
of swearing, if the reference to God was only implied, but not 
expressed, was both tolerated and sanctioned. Against this our 
Lord discourses, showing that it was a violation of the law. Hence- 
forth all useless references to the Divine Being were to be 
avoided; if the law is regarded, yea and nay would be the ordi- 
nary forms of affirmation or negation. 

The forms of adjuration to which our Lord makes reference are 
those which were in common use among the Jews; not for judi- 
cial or sacred purposes, but as expletives in ordinary conversation. 
This practice even the doctors of law indulged in, and in this 
point followed the customs of the Gentile nations which they were 
accustomed to speak of with contempt; nevertheless in this, the 
most contemptible of all usages, they not only descended as low 


one would dare to die.’ Rom.v. 7. The opposition between this word 
and dya6és shows that it has not relation to abstract excellence, but to 
acknowledged rule. Ruhuken, indeed, says that ‘ dixas is spoken of a 
person or thing in whom nothing is excessive, and nothing deficient, which 
is equal to its office, and perfect in its circumstances. In the same sense 
the Latins use justus. There is another notion akin to this, by which a 
thing is called dixaov, which maintains consistency in all its parts.’ 
Vid. note on Xen. Mem. 4. iv. 5. This Aristotelian criticism cannot be 
maintained by reference to usages : for in classical Greek it is applied to all 
who fulfil the requirements of usage or law: the 8ixy being that which for 
any reason is binding upon one. The Hellenistic usage shows, of course, 
the influence of the Hebrew pr with which is almost inseparably asso- 
ciated, the idea of that which is divinely revealed. In no case has it 
anything to do with the abstract notion, but with the definite obligation. 
* Ex. xx. 7. + Lev. xix. 12. 


| 
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as the world without God, but even ventured in set treatises to 
defend it. These vicious forms of affirmation are common through- 
out the East, though they do not oftentimes descend to the horrid 
imprecations which were once too common in our own country, 
and which our ears are still sometimes pained to hear. But they 
never were the subjects of such serious discussion as among the 
Jews, among whom their relative obligation was gravely settled, 
until at last the form of affirmation was decided to be no oath at 
all. They did not merely seek to evade the third precept of the 
decalogue, but maintained that no one was bound by an oath in 
which the name of God was not mentioned. They, therefore, 
devised many forms of affirmation, from which the name of the 
Most High was excluded. They swore by everything else, but 
especially by those things with which the idea of sanctity was in 
some measure associated ; by heaven, by earth, by Jerusalem, by 
the temple, by the altar, &c., hoping thus to avoid the sin of 
perjury, and to escape its punishment.* What value they sup- 
posed to attach to the form of an oath when it was systematically 
stripped of its obligation, the Jewish doctors do not condescend 
to inform us; hence we may conclude that it was but an attempt 
to pander to a vicious habit, to which Jesus could not stoop. But 
they were not satisfied with justifying those who carefully ex- 
cluded a reference to the Eternal in their adjurations. Maimonides 
says: ‘If any one swears by heaven, or by the earth, or by the 
sup, or such like things, although he did not intend to swear, 
except by him who created them, yet it is not an oath. And thus 
also if any one swears by any prophet of the number of the pro- 
phets, or by any inspired book of the sacred codex, although he did 
not intend to swear except by him who sent that prophet, or by 
him who commanded that that book should be written, yet it is 
not a true oath.’¢ Well might our Saviour say, ‘Except your 
conformity to the law be more close than that of the scribes 
and pharisees, ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.’ 

It was an acknowledged principle among those who listened to 
our Lord, that a direct appeal to the Most High involved the most 
solemn obligation to truthfulness; an obligation sustained by all 


* Carpzovii Annotat. in T. Goodwini Mosen et Aaronen, p. 202. 
+ Ibid. p. 657. 
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the terrors of Divine vengeance. Jesus therefore deals with the 
subject from this point of view. The reference of every act of 
adjuration to God being shown, the religious fear of the Jew 
would restrict the practice ;* and thus the necessary illustration 
of the proposition stated would be clearly furnished; they would 
be convinced, and at the same time, the teaching of the scribes 
as well as the popular practice would be condemned. Justly were 
the audience ‘astonished at his manner of teaching: for he taught 
as one having power, and not as the scribes.’+ 

The verb duvéew expresses the act of attesting the truth of 
anything said by an appeal to some solemn sanction. This 
sanction may be, either the power of God to punish falsehood, 
whose interposition in the event of our uttering an untruth we 
invoke, or the loss of something which we declare ourselves 
willing to incur as the penalty of falsehood. In both cases we 
do in fact appeal to the omniscient Director of all events, because 
he alone can, in any case, assuredly know what is true and what 
is false, and can alone exact the confessed penalty. This universal 
reference of swearing to the Most High, as the ultimate avenger 
of the truth, is the foundation of our Lord’s reasoning in verses 
34—36. It may justly be concluded that in this case, as in very 
many others, the whole of what Jesus said is not reported; or 
that, being accustomed to teach in the manner of the rabbis, which 
is usual in the East, only his sayings in reply to inquiries or in 
answer to objections have been transmitted to us. As this dis- 


* The fear of the Jews lest God should be invoked carelessly may be 
illustrated by the following, from a modern Rabbi: In the Mishna, R. Ish- 
mael is quoted as saying, ‘He who avoids being a judge saves himself 
from enmity, robbery, and vain oaths.’ Upon the last clause R. Wessely 
makes this comment. ‘If thou art sufficiently skilled in the law so as to 
be properly qualified to act asa judge, thou mayest, from error in judgment 
administer oaths to litigants and to their wituesses on occasions when no 
oath is required. Should this be the case, thou hast transgressed the posi- 
tive injunction of the Deity, ‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain.” Thus, from whatever point of view thou mayest con- 
sider the consequences of taking upon thyself an office, which at thy option 
thou couldst have declined, thou wilt find that it is far more salutary to 
thee to avoid the responsibility attached to that office, than to incur it,,— 
Raphall’s Heb, Rev. iii. 56, 

+ Matt. vii. 29. 
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course appears to us, it is evidently something more than a decla- 
ration and illustration of certain principles of Christian ethics : 
appeals to the judgment are introduced, but these in the form 
rather of suggestions for thought than of complete arguments. 
Whether they were delivered in this form or not, those that read 
them now must fill up by their own thoughtfulness the outline 
sketched by the Divine Teacher ; or they will not see the beauty 
or feel the force of the instruction. We may, therefore, imagine 
Jesus to have said: ‘ An appeal to heaven is nothing unless thou 
hast regard to the fact that it is the throne of God, and then 
thou dost in fact invoke the justice and authority of the Divine 
government. If thou swearest by the earth, thou dost really 
appeal to him who governs it; and this appeal the Most High 
regards, if thou dost not. If thou shouldst pledge thine head, 
*tis God alone that holds the pledge: thou hast not power over 
one single hair; thou canst not, therefore, give the pledge without 
God. Hence, if thou dreadest the displeasure of the Most High, 
through vain appeals to him, that displeasure thou provokest from 
day to day. If thou really dost tremble lest he should not hold 
thee guiltless when thou profanest his name, swear not at all.’ 
The superficial teachings of the doctors of the law were thus ex- 
posed, and their sophistries laid bare. To the plainest under- 
standing it was made perfectly clear that if this dreaded evil was 
to be avoided, there must be an adherence to the simplest forms 
of affirmation or denial. ‘Let your yea be simply yea, and your 
nay simply nay; for all that exceeds them is of evil (vicious).’ 
The act itself must be sinful, or it is induced by a sinful state 
of mind; one, or both, must be present. If the interposition of 
the Divine Being is admitted, it is an act of awful profanation ; 
if it be rejected, and our regard to him denied, it is childish, 
because it professes to invite a contingent judgment with none to 
decide the infliction or to exact the penalty. And such a show 
of solemnity could never be adopted without a debased motive, 
or required without the consciousness of a depreciated honesty. 
This is essentially true of the use of all those expletives which 
professed Christians, even, sometimes sanction. 

From the foregoing we conclude, that this portion of our Lord’s 
sermon has no reference to judicial proceedings. The proposition 
which was to be established expressly excludes such an applica- 
tion ; for the usage of the Jews upon solemn occasions was not 
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in question, but the defective, or rather the contradictory glosses 
of the Jewish teachers. Besides, the law as originally given does 
not forbid adjuration, but perjury, and, as involved in the latter, 
the careless taking of oaths. The very phraseology of the law, 
‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain,’ 
sanctions the practice of appeal upon suitable occasions, and con- 
trols its use. Were the appeal at no time proper it would have 
been distinctly forbidden, as distinctly as the sins introduced in 
the latter part of the decalogue. Nor does Jesus entirely forbid 
it. If he had so intended, he could not have introduced this 
among the illustrations of the statement, ‘Think not that I am 
come to subvert the law; I am not come to subvert, but to perfect.’ 
This would have been a subversion, inasmuch as oaths had been 
enjoined in certain cases ;* whilst the command cited implies their 
propriety upon suitable occasions. His own submission to the 
oath when before the high priest was a sanction of the practice 
upon suitable occasions ;f and, therefore, unless Jesus set an ex- 
ample of violating his own precepts, and the Most High could at 
any time do that for which his creatures would at some time be 
condemned, a solemn appeal in God is allowable in cases of suf- 
ficient importance, having been made both by Jesus and his 
apostles. 

But the administration of oaths, as conducted in English 
courts of law is not only not justified by these remarks, but ab- 
solutely condemned. The form is unmeaning, the circumstantials 
profane. Nevertheless a disinclination to submit to it must be 
supported by just reason and not by an inconsiderate appeal to 
the law of the Most High. We may make oath, but not pro- 
fanely. We may swear by the Lord of hosts, but only with 
the solemnity appropriate to his presence. pas 


Oxon. 


* Amongst other cases equally distinct we may refer to Numb. v. 19, one 
distinct command being sufficient to show that it is not in every case for- 
bidden. Compare with this Deut. vi. 13. The objection of Barclay, and 
others, derived from the fact that Jesus allowed that some things were 
permitted to the Jews on account of infirmity, does not really apply. For 
none would dare to say that God would at any time command that which is 
evil, though he might suffer it. Ex. xx. 25, being spoken of a surrender 
to evil laws and customs, is equally inapplicable. 

+ Matt. xxvi. 63. 
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Proposep rendering of Psalm ix. 6. The words, as they stand in 
the Hebrew text, are involved in much obscurity, and, as translated 
in our English version, are a strange jumble, without point or 
meaning; while the marginal reading does not greatly improve 
them. It was long ago suggested by George Cutard, a learned 
man, concerning whom some interesting notices are given by Dr. 
Kippis, in the Biographia Britannica, that all this clumsy vague- 
ness could be obviated by a transposition of the words, Bishops 
Horsley and Horne, with Dr. Lowth, have acted upon the sugges- 
tion, and, following the reading of the Hebrew text of A. Montanus, 
give a simple and intelligible rendering. The value of this trans- 
position will be seen by comparing the verse, as found in the 
Authorized Version, with its form as written by Cutard :— 


COMMON VERSION. PROPOSED RENDERING. 

O thou enemy, destructions are The enemy is entirely wasted, thou 
come to a perpetual end; and thou hast destroyed the foundations of 
hast destroyed cities; their memorial their cities, they are become desolate 
is perished with them. for ever, the very memory of them 

is lost. 


Conjectural emendation of Isaiah xxxviii. 8, ‘I will bring again 
the shadow of the degrees, which is gone down in the sun-dial of 
Ahaz ten degrees backward.’ It detracts nothing from the general 
accuracy and authority of the Old Testament Scriptures to allow 
that errors have occasionally crept into the text, especially in con- 
nexion with the use of numbers; and it appears highly probable 
that there is a mistake in the recorded number of degrees on the 
sun-dial of Ahaz. There must be some resemblance between the 
sign and the thing signified, or the strength of the illustration is 
lost ; and the more numerous and perfect the points of comparison, 
the more of beauty and force will it contain. The life of Hezekiah 
was to be lengthened out fifteen years, and, as a sign of it, the 
shadow on the sun-dial was to retreat a certain number of degrees ; 
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the text says ten. But why that number rather than five, or seven, 
or twenty? On the supposition that it should be fifteen, the 
passage is exquisitely beautiful, the sign altogether perfect, and 
nothing can be imagined finer or more apposite. To the life of 
the monareh fifteen years are to be added, and as the token of this 
mercy the shadow on the dial comes back the same number of 
degrees. 


Acts iv. 27.30. Might not, rod dylov maidds cov “Inood, in 
these two passages, be more correctly rendered, ‘thy holy Son 
Jesus?’ The word zaidos naturally bears this sense, meaning a 
child, in respect to his father, without regard to age. It is ren- 
dered Son, in Acts iii. 18. 26; and servant, in Luke i.54 The 
artistic skill employed by the Romish Church frequently represents 
Jesus in the arms of the virgin, and the members of that com- 
munion pay their principal devotions to Christ, as to the child or 
infant. This finds no countenance in the New Testament, least of 
all from the passages above referred to; for when the word zais 


was used by the apostles to designate the Saviour, he was exalted 
to the right hand of God. 


The late Mr. Claudius Rich, writing from Mosul, or Nineveh, 
where Mr. Layard has subsequently found such invaluable treasures, 
says that he suffered grievously from the Sherki, or east wind, 
which is much dreaded in that country, not on account of its 
possessing any keenness or stormy qualities, but because of its 
singularly relaxing and dispiriting effects on the human frame. 
This fact furnishes an incidental confirmation of the truthfulness of 
the book of Jonah, where it is said, iv. 8, ‘that God prepared a 
vehement, (marg. si/ent,) east wind; and the sun beat on the head 
of Jonah, that he fainted, and wished in himself to die.’ Such an 
effect could not be produced by a quiet east wind in a northern 
clime, but it seems to be its uniform working in the vicinity of the 
Tigris, because it blows from the great desert of Iran. 


The declaration of our Saviour, Matthew xviii. 20, ‘ Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
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midst of them, receives illustration from an ancient rule, still prac- 
tised among the Jews, which forbids public prayers being recited 
in any meeting, unless ten men are present. Supposing this 
restriction to have existed, as there is reason to believe it did, in 
our Lord’s time, the above promise would free his disciples from 
any such unreasonable requirement, and would encourage even the 
smallest number, without regard to sex, to meet for religious exer- 
cises, in the assured conviction of his gracious, invisible presence. 


‘He shall be for a sanctuary; but for a stone of stumbling,’ 
Isa. viii. 14. Michaelis has commented on the word sanctuary, 
which is usually applied to the tabernacle, or Jewish temple; and 
has shown that this cannot well be its meaning here, as it is like- 
wise an object over which persons may stumble and fall. Sacred 
stones were frequent among the ancients, and possessed the charac- 
ter of an inviolable asylum, to which persons fled even in war, and 
were secure from the dread of death. The prophet represents God 
as such a holy stone, or sanctuary, to which those who trust in him 
flee, and are safe; but they who reject and despise him are as 
persons who, terrified in the midst of danger, run blindly forward, 
and, not seeing the stone that lies in their way, fall upon it, and 
are severely injured. Many of the ancient Jewish commentators 
applied this prediction to the Messiah. See Gesenius s,v. It 
is also applied to Jesus Christ, in the New Testament, and has 
received a mournful illustration in the subsequent history of ‘ both 
the houses of Israel.’ 


Isaiah xl. 6,7. ‘All flesh is grass,’ &c. Some of the very 
affecting images of Scripture, which compare the short-lived earthly 
existence of man to the decay of the vegetable creation, are scarcely 
understood in our country, where the verdure is perpetual, and 
where it is difficult to find a period when it can be said, ‘ The grass 
withereth.’? The force and beauty of these allusions can only be 
fully perceived in an eastern clime. The Rev. John Hartley, in 
his Researches in Greece, speaking of the beautiful plains of 
Smyrna, says, ‘In May an appearance of fresh verdure, and of 
rich luxuriance, everywhere meets the eye; the face of nature is 
adorned with a carpet of flowers and herbage of the most elegant 
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kind. But towards the end of June how changed is the entire 
scene! The beauty is gone, the grass is withered, the flower faded ; 
a brown and dusty desert has taken place of a delicious garden.’ 
To this rapid transformation of nature the sacred writers —— 
the fate of man. 


Psalm exviii. 22. ‘The stone which the builders refused is 
become the head of the corner. Michaelis understands this 
literally. He thinks it probable that, at the building of Solomon’s 
temple, one of those stones which David had provided ‘and made 
ready’ for use was found fault with by the builders, and declared 
to be useless. As the orientals regard the corner-stone of a temple 
as that which confers peculiar sanctity on the building, he thinks 
it further probable that, either by Urim and Thummim, or by a 
prophet, Jehovah was consulted as to the stone he would have taken 
for the corner. The answer of God was, I appoint that which the 
builders have rejected as worthless and unserviceable. Supposing 
this supposition to be correct, it sheds valuable light on the allusion 
made to this passage in the New Testament, in its application to 
Jesus Christ. The Jewish teachers, appointed to build up the 
church, conducted themselves towards the Messiah precisely as the 
builders of old did towards this stone ; that is, they denounced and 
rejected him; but God chose him to be the chief corner-stone, 
which should support and sanctify the entire church, and on which 
all believers are built as lively stones. 


Illustration of Psalm exxi. 6. ‘The sun shall not smite thee 
by day, nor the moon by night.’’ Modern chemistry has revealed 
the singularly uscful, and previously unobserved, effect of moon- 
light in promoting the crystallization of water under the form of 
those light frosts which so much prevail during the early spring, 
and which are of so much importance in assisting the operations 
of agriculture. Moonlight is as beautiful as it is beneficial in this 
country, and we are not accustomed to associate with it any idea 
of inconvenience or danger; but in many parts of the world it is 
different. Mr. Carne, in his ‘ Letters from the East, says, ‘the 
effect of moonlight in Egypt on the eyes is singularly injurious. 
The natives tell you, as I found afterwards they did in Arabia, 
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always to cover your eyes when you sleep in the open air. The 
moon here really strikes and affects the sight much more than the 
sun, a fact of which I had one night a very unpleasant proof. 
Indeed the sight of a person who should sleep with his face un- 
covered at night, would soon be utterly destroyed.’ The above 
passage is thus beautifully illustrated, and this promise made to 


the pilgrim or traveller appears as full of meaning as it is redolent 
of comfort and encouragement. 


Some of the pastoral allusions of the Bible are by no means so 
fully or readily understood among us as they may be by those 
whose occupations are more of that character. Dr. Henderson, 
in his interesting work on Iceland, says, that in the course 
of an evening walk, in Grimstad, he reached a crowded pen, 
in which were two girls, employed in milking sheep. Observing 
that they were about fifty in number, and that such as had - 
been milked soon mingled with the others, he inquired how it 
was posssible to distinguish them. ‘Oh,’ said they, ‘we know 
them all by name;’ a reply which called to mind and illustrated 
that representation of the Lord Jesus, the Great Shepherd of the 
sheep,— He calleth his own sheep by name,’ John x. 3.—The 
Rev. J. A. Clark, an American traveller, in his ‘Glimpses of the 
Old World, says, ‘In the island of Malta we observed that the 
flocks of sheep and goats fed together in the same field or common. 
The goats were of a fine breed, and the sheep had long coarse hairy 
wool, so that, in casting your eyes over the field, you could hardly 
say, which were sheep and which were goats. The shepherd, I 
perceived, at evening brought the flock home, and separated them 
into two parts—putting the sheep by themselves, and the goats by 
themselves. The words of the Saviour never came home to my 
mind with greater force than after witnessing this arrangement, 
‘ Before him shall be gathered all nations: and he shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats,’ Matt. xxv. 32. 
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TX. 
SCHLEIERMACHER'’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 

Ir is not long since the name of Schleiermacher was almost 
unknown in England; and even now, when there is perhaps some 
danger of the opposite extreme,—of his name being assumed by 
his admirers, or foreed upon them by their opponents, as a party 
watch-word,— instances are not wanting of public writers who use 
the name very glibly, without being able to spell it; while very 
few, we fear, even among earnest and diligent searchers after 
truth, have acquired that knowledge of Schleiermacher’s opinions, 
which is due to the importance they are assuming in our 
religious literature, and which can no longer safely be neglected 
even by the divines most opposed to the progress of such 
opinions. We speak, of course, with reference to those who are 
really anxious to form a calm and sound judgment on every 
question about which they are not permitted to be silent: of that 
class of disputants, if such there be, who deem prejudice to be 
the right spirit and ignorance the fittest instrument of religious 
controversy, and who approve or condemn opinions they have 
never studied, and books written in a language they cannot read, 
we have no wish to say a word. 

The bulk of Schleiermacher’s writings is a serious obstacle, even 
to the most diligent student ; and to the mere English reader they 
are almost sealed volumes. If, therefore, the importance of some 
knowledge of them be admitted, what we now most need appears to 
be the translation of those portions of them which exhibit the 
opinions of the author in the clearest and most condensed form. 
Until this work is done, any attempt at the full discussion of 
Schleiermacher’s views must be premature, as resting upon no 
sound basis of materials for judgment in the reader’s mind.* 


* We cannot pass by this opportunity of referring to the very able article 
on Schleiermacher in the British Quarterly Review for last May—apart 
from all controversy about matters of opinion—as containing much valu- 
able information, and evincing much careful study, and, we beg to add, as 
giving a new promise of the high distinction which we trust its reputed 
author is destined to achieve for himself. We would just observe, by the 
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We have long wished to give our readers some assistance in 
forming an impartial judgment of Schleiermacher’s writings and 
opinions ; and with this view we gladly avail ourselves of the follow- 
ing translations from his writings, which have appeared in two recent 
numbers of the American Biblical Repository, from the pen of the 
Rev. William Hall, New York; and we the more readily make 
use of the labours of our respected contemporary, as in so doing 
we are returning an act of courtesy of which the Biblical Repository 
has set us the example. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

ScHLEIERMACHER is one of those peculiar writers who should be permitted 
as far as possible, to speak for himself. And, therefore, as he is frequently 
referred to by eminent authors at the present time, and as his theological 
views are exerting an important influence in various quarters of the moral 
and Christian world, it will not be inappropriate to give the readers of the 
Repository a translation of some of the leading principles of his dogmatic 
system, as they stand in his most celebrated theological work, called, ‘ The 
Christian Faith, &. Previous to so doing, a few biographical and general 
observations respecting this distinguished divine and philosopher, may not 
be unacceptable. 

Frederick Schleiermacher was born at Breslau, Silesia, Nov. 24, 1768. 
The earlier part of his education was received in the community of the 
Unitas Fratrum, or Moravians. And the religious instructions and impres- 
sions thence derived had undoubtedly much to do in the formation of his 
Christian character, and practical tendency of thought. After completing 
his education at Halle, he rose through several subordinate positions to be 
Court and University preacher and professor in that city. In 1809, he was 
appointed pastor of Trinity Church, and professor in the University at 
Berlin. He died in that city, Feb. 12, 1834, shortly after joining with 


way, that when he speaks of the ‘transcendentalist’ as ‘ virtually denying 
an historical Christianity,’ he uses the word transcendental in a widely dit- 
ferent sense from that in which it has been employed in the pages of this 
journal. It is one chief claim of the philosophy called (perhaps unfor- 
tunately for the English reader) transcendental, that it is the only system 
of philosophy whose leading principle is in perfect harmony with what is 
revealed of God in nature and in the Bible, inasmuch as it alone recognises 
the existence, in the consciousness of all men, of those ideas which must be 
possessed before any revelation, or any historical religion, can be either 
accepted or understood. 

We presume that the writer in the British Quarterly means by ‘the 
transcendentalist, one who regards the Divine sphere of action as wholly 
beyond and above (transcendental to) the created world, just a sort of Deist. 
Some Germans use the word in this sense; but the more common English 
use of the term, borrowed from the French philosophers, is totally different 
from this; indeed, inferentially, its very opposite. 
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expressions of the most affecting devotion, in that Holy Supper which seals 
the union of the faithful with Christ and all His true church. 

The works of Schleiermacher are comprised in thirty or forty octavo 
volumes. His activity, as University teacher and preacher, was most happy; 
with the most beautiful manner, and a rare facility and elegance of elocu- 
tion, he combined a profound richness of thought. His discourses are 
models of a clear, vigorous, and impressive style, although addressed less to 
the sensibility than to the reflectiveness of his hearers. We are informed, by 
a distinguished countryman who heard him in Germany, Rev. Dr. Robinson, 
of New York, that as a preacher, Schleiermacher was not so unduly philoso- 
phical as a mere foreign student of his speculative works might suspect. He 
is said, also, to have been the means of leading many minds from the dreary 
regions of scepticism to those of a warm evangelical faith. But, conceding 
all we can to the merits of this admirable man, who saw so much truth so 
clearly, and felt it so deeply, we think him justly chargeable with a want of 
deference to the sole authority of the Scriptures, in their wholeness, as a fully 
inspired canon of religious faith. Here was the loose spoke in his wheel. 
He was guided, we should humbly judge, too much by Plato, too little by 
Paul, in the formation and expression of his Christianity. He does not 
honour the ipsissima verba of the sacred writers, palpably and simply enough 
to suit our religious sympathies. But it is possible to do him injustice even 
here. We must remember that to be truly Scriptural, is to be penetrated 
with the spirit of God's Word, and to seize its mighty revelations with the 
eye of the soul’s own consciousness, and to incorporate it into the life of our 
own thoughts and wills. 

With respect to some of the following translations, it must be premised, 
that as exceedingly condensed and aphoristic statements, they will, of course, 
present obscurities and difficulties that will both demand the reader's 
patience and necessitate possibly some research and inquiry on his part, in 
order to do them that justice which is every writer's due. If they awaken 
thought, if they lead us, even by evoking protest and contradiction, to a 
more positive perception of ‘what our evangelical faith is,’ they will fulfil 
the great desire and hope of the true-hearted and magnanimous author. We 
further add, that the propositions will be given in the order in which they 
stand in the original, and that none will be omitted. What lies between, of 
illustration and explanation, constituting the great body of the book, must, 
for the most part, be passed by. 

In the first place, we have a general introduction, or preliminary dis- 
course, occupying about a fifth part of the whole, which, as the author 
observes, ‘has no other object than partly to give the exposition of a 
dogmatic lying at the foundation of the work itself, partly to propound the 
method and arrangement followed in the same.’ This, therefore, is divided 
into two chapters, the first of which contains an exposition of the Dogmatic, 
set forth as follows : 

1. ‘Since the Dogmatic is a theological discipline,* and thus has its rela- 


* The italics are added by the translator to indicate key-thoughts or 
peculiar terms. 
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tion solely ta the Christian church: therefore what it is, can be explained 
only when we have come to an understanding upon the notion of the 
Christian church. 

2. The piety which constitutes the basis of all churchly communities, 
considered purely in itself, is neither a knowledge (Wissen), nor an act 
(Thun), but a determination of the Feeling, or of the immediate self 
consciousness. 

3. The common element of all expressions of piety, however yarious, 
whereby they at once distinguish themselves from all other feelings, there- 
fore the invariable essence of piety, is this, that we are conscious of ourselves 
as absolutely dependent, or what will amount to the same, as being in relation 
with God. 

4. The feeling just described forms the highest degree of human self- 
consciousness, which, nevertheless, in its actual forth-coming, is never sepa- 
rated from the lower, aud through union with the same in a oneness of 
moment, also shares in the opposition of pleasure and pain. 

5. The pious self-consciousness, like every essential element of human 
nature, will also, in its development, necessarily constitute a community; 
and, in fact, on the one hand, an unequally fleeting one, and on the other, 
a definitely limited one, that is, a church. 

6. The different definitely limited religious communities making their 
appearance in history, are related to one another partly as different degrees 
of development, partly as different kinds. 

7. Those formations of piety in which all pious conditions of spirit 
express the dependence of everything finite upon One Highest and Infinite 
Being, that is, the monotheistic, take the highest rank, and all others are 
related to them as subordinate, from which it bas been the allotment of man 
to pass over to that higher condition of spirit. 

8. As being different in nature, those formations of piety are removed 
farthest from one another, which, as it respects the pious emotions, suhor- 
dinate in a contrary raanner, some, the natural in human conditions to the 
moral, others, the moral to the natural. 

9. Every individual formation of community-piety, is one in part, 
externally, as an impulse going out from a definite epoch, according to the 
truth of history, in part, internally, as a peculiar modification of all that 
which also arises in every cultivated mode of faith of the same kind and 
degree, and therefore the characteristic essence of every such formation, can 
be discovered only by taking the two elements together. 

10. Christianity is a monotheistic mode of faith belonging to the teleolo- 
gical (that is, morally perfective) tendency of piety, and is distinguished 
from all others by this, that everything in it is referred to the redemption 
accomplished through Jesus of Nazareth.’ 

We will here make a pause with our author's propositions, in order to 
present the reader with his comment on the second of the series here given, 
namely, that piety is essentially a feeling—a doctrine which deeply underlies 
the whole structure of Schleiermachian theology, and about which meta. 
physical heads in our own land have been somewhat embroiled. 
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1. ‘ That a church is nothing else but a community, having reference to 
piety, is for us evangelical Christians certainly put beyond all doubt, since 
we impute it to achurch equally as a degeneracy, when it charges itself with 
anything else than this, whether it be the affairs of science or of external 
arrangement; as we also always rise in resistance, when the leaders in the 
State or those in science as such would likewise regulate the affairs of piety. 
On the contrary, we may not forbid the latter to observe and to judge from 
their stand-point, as well piety itself as the community that stands related 
to it, and to define their proper place in the general sphere of human life, 
in so far as piety too and church are a material for knowledge; indeed, we 
are here ourselves entering upon such observation. So also we do not 
forbid statesmen to establish the external relations of pious communions 
according to the principles of civil order, which nevertheless by no means 
implies, that this communion should proceed from the State, or should be a 
constituent part of the same. But not only we, but also such church 
communions, which do not attempt so strictly to separate Church and 
State, or churchly and scientific communion, will still be obliged to agree 
to our exposition; for they can certainly attribute only indirectly to the 
church an influence upon such communions, but can consider as its essential 
business, only the preservation, regulation, and promotion of piety. 

2. Although feeling and self-consciousness are here put in juxta-position, 
as if one and the same thing, the design of this is by no means to introduce 
universally a usage of language absolutely equalising both expressions. 
The expression feeling has in the language of common life long been 
customary in our sphere; but for scientific language, it needs a more 
accurate definition, and this is to be given to it through the other word. 
Does, therefore, any one take the expression feeling in so wide a sense, as 
to embrace even unconscious conditions thereunder; then must he be 
reminded, that it is here to be abstracted from such a use. Again, there 
has been added to the expression se/f-consciousness, the definitive immediate, 
in order that no one may think of such a self-consciousness which is no 
feeling, when for instance, we name a self-consciousness, that consciousness 
of ourselves, which resembles more an objective consciousness, and is an 
idea of ourselves, and as such is produced by means of self observation. 
Does such a conception of ourselves, as we find ourselves in a certain por- 
tion of time, thinking, for example, or willing, approach very near, or even 
quite transpierce the individual moments of the condition: then this self 
conse ousness seems as if accompanying the ‘condition itself. But every 
proper unmeditated self-consciousness, which is not representation, but in a 
peculiar sense feeling, is by no means always only accompanying ; not only 
so, but there is attributable to every one, in this respect, a two-fold expe- 
rience. At one time, that there are moments in which all thought and will, 
step back behind a somewhat determined self-consciousness; but then also 
that sometimes the same determination of the self consciousness continues 
unchanged during a series of promiscuous acts of thought and will, is con- 
sequently not related to these, and therefore does not, in a proper sense, 
accompany them. Thus are joy and sorrow, the specially important move- 
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ments for the religious sphere, peculiar states of feeling in the above 
sense; on the contrary, self-approbation, and self-disapprobation, viewed 
apart from the fact that they afterwards pass over into joy and sorrow, 
in and for themselves belong more to the objective consciousness of self 
as products of an analysing observation. Nowhere, perhaps, do both 
forms stand nearer to each other, but precisely, therefore, does ulso this 
juxtaposition put the difference in the clearest light. 

8. The proposition seems to pre-suppose that there is no fourth principle, 
to knowing, doing, and feeling. It does this, however, not in the sense, 
as if it laid claim to be an apagogical demonstration ; but it puts the two 
former only in connexion with the latter in order with the given exposition 
at the same time to take up and to discuss existing, deviating expositions 
—so that we could let the question, whether there is such a fourth principle, 
lie wholly apart, were it not partly of necessity—material to us to convince 
ourselves whether indeed there exists another place which could be 
assigned to piety, and secondly, were we not compelled to prepare our- 
selves to comprehend clearly the relation which obtains between Christian 
piety in itself, and as well Christian faith, so far asit can be brought into the 
form of knowledge, as also Christian action. Were now the relation of 
those three principles anywhere set forth in a universally recognised 
manner, then we should need only to appeal to such exposition. But as it 
is, what is necessary upon this point must here be said, but still only 
as something borrowed from psychology, and it is well to remark, that the 
truth of the case, namely, that piety is a feeling, remains wholly inde- 
pendent of the following examination. Life is to be conceived of as an 
alternation of self-immanency (Insichbleiben) and a self-egression (Aussich- 
heraustreten) of the subject. Both forms of the consciousness constitute 
the self-immanency, on the contrary, the act proper is the self-egression ; in 
so far then, knowledge and feeling stand together opposed to action. But 
although knowledge as a have-known is self-immanency of the subject, it is 
nevertheless as present perception realisable only by a self-egression of the 
same, and is so far forth an act. Feeling, on the contrary, is not only in its 
continuance as a have-been-moved (Bewegtwordensein) a self-immanenty, but 
is also as a being-moved (Bewegtwerden) not affected by the subject, but is 
merely affected in the subject, and is, therefore, since it belongs wholly to 
the susceptibility, also wholly a self-immanent: and in so far it stands alone 
opposed to both the others; namely, knowledge and action. If now the 
question arises, whether there is, in addition to these three, feeling, know- 
ledge, and action, a fourth, or to those two, self-immanency and self- . 
egression, a third state or element; then we may certainly say that the 
unity of these is neither of the two or three; but no one surely can put 
this by the side of those as such a third or fourth, such as they themselves 
are, but this unity is the essence of the subject itself, which makes itself 
known in those reciprocally opposing forms, and, therefore, as we may call 
it in this special relation, the common ground of the same. Just so, on the 
other hand, is every real moment of life, according to its united contents, 
one made up of those two or three elements, although two of them will 
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always have arisen only as vestiges or as germs. But a third to those two, 
of which the one has again been bi-parted, it will be hardly possible 
to grant. 

4. Tf, therefore, these three being supposed, fecling, knowledge, and 
action, the already often-propounded assertion is here again affirmed, that 
of these three, piety belongs to fecling; it is thereby, as already follows 
from the above, by no means excluded from all wnion with knowledge and 
action. Much more, if in general the immediate self-consciousness mediates 
the transition between moments in which knowledge and those wherein 
action prevails, in that, for example, out of the same knowledge, according 
as one or another determination of self-consciousness enters, a different act 
comes forth in one person, from that in another: then it will also belong to 
piety, to awaken knowledge and action; and every movement in which 
piety prevailingly appears, will enclose in its bosom both, or one of both as 
germs. But this is precisely the truth of our position, by no means an 
objection to it; because were it otherwise, then pious moments could cer- 
tainly not unite themselves with others in one life, but piety would be 
something by itself without any influence upon the other spiritual functions 
of life. But in this truth, our position, by which its peculiar sphere in 
union with all the rest is secured to piety, goes against the diverse 
assertions, that piety is a knowledge, or an act, or both, or a condition 
composed of feeling, knowledge, and act, and in this polemical reference, our 
position is still more accurately to be considered. Shall now piety consist 
in knowledge, then were it indeed pre-eminently the same knowledge 
wholly, or the substance of it, which is propounded as the contents of the 
doctrine of faith, or it must be thoroughly false, that we are here inquiring 
after the essence of piety, for the sake of such a doctrinal belief. Is now 
piety this knowledge, then the measure of this knowledge in a man must 
also be the measure of his piety. Because, that which in its rise and fall is 
not the measure of the perfection of an object, cannot constitute its essence. 
Therefore, under the proposed hypothesis, the best possessor of the Chris- 
tian doctrinal system would also always be, at the same time, the most pious 
Christian. And this certainly no one will assume, even though we equally 
premised, that that best is only he who adheres also most to the essential, 
through all collaterals and outworks, but rather grant that with equal 
perfection of that knowledge, different degrees of piety can arise, and with 
equally perfect piety, very different degrees of this knowledge. Still per- 
haps one objects, that the assertion that piety is a knowledge, means not so 
much the contents of that knowledge, as the certainty co-inhabiting the 
ideas, so that the cognition of the doctrines of faith is piety only by reason 
of the certainty attributed to them, and therefore of the strength of the 
conviction; that a possession of the same without conviction is, on the con- 
trary, no piety at all. In this case, therefore, were the strength of the 
conviction the measure of the piety; and this, indeed, is chiefly the idea of 
those who prefer to explain the word faith by truth of conviction. But in 
all other peculiar spheres of knowledge, conviction itself has no other 
measure than the clearness and perfection of thought itself. Is it, indeed, 
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so with this conviction; then we have certainly come back to the former 
consequent, that he who conceives of religious doctrines in the clearest and 
most consistent manner, singly and in their connexion, must also be the 
most pious man. Is this now to be rejected, and the supposition still to stand ; 
then the certainty here spoken of must be of another kind, and have another 
measure. Let their piety be ever so closely connected with this certainty, 
it is not therefore united in the same manner with that knowledge. But is, 
however, the knowledge which forms the doctrinal of faith, still related to 
piety; then this is thus reconcilable, namely, that piety is certainly the 
end of that knowledge, but that this knowledge can be developed only so 
far as a certainty dwells in the determinings of the self-consciousness. 

On the contrary, does piety consist in action: then it is plain, that the 
act constituting it cannot be determined by its contents; for experience 
teaches, that side by side with that which is beautiful, what is also most 
hideous, and by that which is fullest of value, what is emptiest and most 
insignificant, is done as pious, and out of piety. We are consequently 
only referred to the form, to the quality and manner of the act. But this 
is to be comprehended only from the two ewtremes—(namely, the terminus a 
quo, and the terminus ad quem.—Trans.), the impulse lying at the foundation 
as the point of commencement, and the result aimed at as final object. But 
now no one will callan action more or less pious on account of the greater 
or less degree of perfection with which the contemplated result is reached. 
But are wecast back upon the initial impulse: then it is obvious, that there 
lies at the root of every impulse a definite state of the self-consciousness, be 
it now pleasure or pain, and that in this subject one impulse is in the 
clearest manner distinguishable from another. Accordingly, an act will be 
pious so far as the determinate state of the self-consciousness, the feeling 
which has become effect and has gone over into the impulse, is a pious one. 
Both suppositions therefore lead back to the same point, namely, that 
knowledge and action belong to piety, but that neither makes out the essence 
of the same, but they belong to it only so far as the awakened feeling now 
comes to rest in a thought that fixes it, now pours itself into an out- 
speaking act. Finally, no one will deny, that there are states of feeling, such 
as godly sorrow, contrition, confidence, joyfulness, which we call pious in 
and for themselves, without respect to a knowledge and action proceeding 
from them, although we certainly expect, both that they will exhibit it 
themselves in variously furthered activities, and will become subject to 
observation. 

5. From what has been hitherto said, we are prepared to form a judg- 
ment upon the position that piety is a condition in which knowledge, 
feeling, and action, are bound together. We, of course, refer them back to 
one another, when feeling is said to be derived from knowledge, in like 
manner as action from feeling. But is no subordination at all to be 
expressed: then it is just as well the description of every other quite clear 
and living moment, as of a pious one. For although the objective con- 
ception of an act goes before the act itself, it likewise attends it continually, 
and the proportion between both expresses itself likewise in the self- 
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consciousness by a greater or less degree of satisfaction and repose of mind, 
so that here too in the collective whole of the condition all three are com- 
bined. Just so it is with knowledge. Because as a happily ended operation 
of the thinking activity, it expresses itself in the self-consciousness as a 
confident certainty. But, at the same time, there will be a struggle to bind 
up the recognised truth with others, or to seek after eases for its appli- 
cation; and this is the ever similarly originated beginning of an act, which 
perpetually unfolds itself in the offered opportunity, and so we find here 
also in the aggregate condition, knowledge, feeling, and action together. 
But as now the first described condition is, notwithstanding, essentially 
an act, and the second a knowledge, thus piety, too, in its different ex- 
pressions, remains a state of the feeling. This, then, will also be taken 
up into the thought, but only in proportion as every one, so determined in 
himself, is likewise inclined to thought, and practised in it; and in the 
same manner only, aud according to the same measure, this inward deter- 
mination also comes forth in living movement and representative action. 
It also follows, from this view, that under feeling neither anything confused, 
nor anything unreal, is to be thought of, since, on the one hand, it is 
strongest in the most living instants, and mediately, or immediately, lies at 
the ground of all expressions of the will, and, on the other, can be grasped 
by observation, and conceived of as itis. But if others will exclude feeling 
entirely from our sphere, and therefore describe piety only as a knowledge, 
generating actions, or as an act proceeding from a knowledge; then would 
such be obliged not only at first to settle among themselves, whether now 
piety is to be said to be the knowledge or the act; but they must also show 
us, how then out of a knowledge an act can arise without a determination 
of the self consciousness intervening. And, if they are compelled at last to 
grant this, then will they be convinced, from the foregoing, that if such an 
interweaving bears in itself the character of piety, then the knowledge 
therein is certainly not, and the action therein no more the piety, in and for 
itself, but this is exactly the determination of the inter-mediating self- 
consciousness. But this can also always be stated in a converse manner ; 
action is not yet piety in all the cases in which a definite self consciousness 
arises out of a previous knowledge, and knowledge is not any more piety, in 
and for itself, if it has no other contents than such determination adopted 
in the thought. 


We proceed to give several doctrinal statements of this distinguished 
author, with their respective explanations and comments, in which will be 
found a more decided development of the characteristic features of the 
gospel system, considered both objectively and subjectively, as understood 
and taught by Schleiermacher. They come under the head of, 

‘ Christianity set forth according to its peculiar essence. 

‘ Propositions belonging to the apologetic. 

Prop. 1. ‘Christianity is a monotheistic form of faith connected with the 
teleological direction of piety, and is distinguished from others of the same 
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sort thus wise; that everything in it is referred to the redemption effected 
by Jesus of Nazareth. 

1. ‘The task of investigating the peculiarity of a system of belief, and if 
possible bringing it to one formula, cannot be accomplished except by 
showing a something that is the same, even in the most different pious 
states of mind within the same communion, while it is wanting in the 
analogous conditions within other communions. Now the less reason there 
is to expect, that precisely this peculiarity has been expressed with equal 
strength in all mental excitations so very different among themselves, the 
more easy to fail in this attempt, and in the end to come to the conclusion, 
that there is no certain inward distinction, but only the outward, deter- 
mined by time and space. In the meantime it follows with tolerable cer- 
tainty, from what has been said before, that we shall be least likely to miss 
the peculiarity, if we keep chiefly to that which is most closely connected 
with the principal fact, and this is the mode of proceeding which has given 
form to our proposition. But Christianity, however, offers special diffi- 
culties; first of all, by the circumstance that more than other modes of faith 
it is variously moulded, and divided into a diversity of church communions, 
so that we have to propose to ourselves the twofold problem; first to find 
the peculiar essence of Christianity in general, common to these, but then 
also, that of the particular church-communion, whose claim is to be proved, 
or whose doctrinal creed is to be set forth. But still more difficulty lies in 
this, that even yet in every single church-communion almost every doctrine 
in different places and times, occurs under the most diversified variations, 
whereby certainly, although not as great a diversity in the pious states of 
mind themselves, at least a great variousness in the manner of apprehend- 
ing and estimating them, always lies at the bottom. Indeed, the worst of 
it is, that through these variations the circumference of the Christian sphere 
is controverted among Christians themselves, since one of this, another of 
that form of doctrine, affirms, that it has to be sure been generated within 
Christianity, but is yet, according to its contents, properly unchristian. 
Does he now, who sets out to solve the problem himself, stand with one of 
these parties, and lay down beforehand, that only what occurs in the sphere 
of one view, needs to be taken into calculation, in order to ascertain the 
distinguishing feature of Christianity: then he presupposes questions as 
already decided, to whose decision he is yet just for the first time about to 
find the conditions. For only when the peculiar essence of Christianity is 
ascertained, can it be decided, how far this or that thing is compatible 
therewith or not. But can he divest himself even of all preference, and 
does he, for this very reason, take everything into account, even that which 
is most opposed, so far as it only gives itself out for Christian: then on the 
other hand is he in danger of arriving at a result far smaller in contents 
and more colourless, consequently, also, less suitable for the objects of the 
problem. This is the present not to be concealed state of this matter. 
Since now every man, the more pious he is, is wont so much the more to 
bring his individual piety with him to this investigation; so the number of 
those is by far the greater who form for themselves their representation of 
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the peculiar essence of Christianity according to the interest of their party. 
On the contrary, for the interest of the apologetic, as well as for that of the 
doctrinal of faith, it seems more advisable, to be content rather with a 
smaller result for the beginning, and to await its completion from a wider 
experience, than to begin with a narrow and exclusive formula, which 
necessarily has one or more antagonistic to it, with which, earlier or later, 
a struggle is to take place. And in this sense is the formula of the pro- 
position set up. 

2. ‘As now, without question, all Christians refer back to Christ the 
communion to which they belong: so is it here presupposed, that the ex- 
pression, redemption, is such an one as they also confess to, and indeed not 
only thus, that they all to be sure use it, although perhaps each in another 
sense, but so that there is also something common, which all intend by it, 
although every one has a different way of more nearly defining it. The 
expression itself is in this sphere only figurative, and implies universally, a 
transition from a bad condition, which is conceived of as a state of bondage, 
into a better, and this is its passive side; but then also, help rendered 
thereto by another, and this is its active side. It also lies in the manner 
of using the word, not essentially, that something better must have already 
preceded something worse, so that the following better is, properly speak- 
ing, only a restoration; but this can remain preliminarily quite undecided. 
Is now the expression to be applied to the sphere of piety; then, the teleo- 
logical direction of the same being presupposed, the bad condition can con- 
sist only in this, that the vitality of the higher self-consciousness is hindered 
or taken away, so that its union with the various determinations of the 
sensual self-consciousness, and therefore that pious moments of life are 
little, or not at all brought about. Suppose now we designate this con- 
dition in its highest degree by the expressions godlessness, or better, godfor- 
getfulness ; we are still at liberty to think of this not as an utter impossi- 
bility of the animation of the godconscic For in that case, on the 
one hand a need of something lying outside of nature could not be felt as 
an evil condition: on the other, a new creation in the proper sense, would 
be demanded, and this representation is not contained in the notion of 
redemption. As, then, this possibility is retained even there, where the ill 
condition of the godconsciousness is depicted in the strongest colours, it 
only remains, therefore, to designate it as nonexistent facility of introducing 
the godconsciousness into the connection of the real life-moments, and of 
keeping it there. According to this, it certainly seems as if both conditions, 
namely, that before redemption, and that to be caused by redemption, are 
distinguished only as a more and less, therefore indefinitely ; and the problem 
arises, if the idea of redemption is to be finally grounded, to carry back this 
indefinite distinction to be a comparative opposition. But such an opposi- 
tion is embraced in the following formulas. Assumed an activity of the 
sensuous self-consciousness so as to fill up one moment and connect with 
another, its exponent wil] be greater than that of the higher self-conscious- 
ness, with respect to its union with the former, and assumed an activity of 
the higher self-consciousness so as to fill a moment through union, with a 
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deterthination of the sensuous, the exponént of the same will be smaller 
than that of the activity of the sensuous, as it respects completing the 
moment for itself alone. Under these conditions a satisfaction of the tend- 
ency towards the godconsciousness, will not be possible, and therefore, if 
such is to take place, a redemption is necessary, since this condition is 
nothing else than a bondage of the absolute feeling of dependence. But it 
is not contained in these formulas, that in all moments determined accord- 
ing to the same, the godconsciousness, or the absolute feeling of depend- 
ence, is null, but only that it does not rule the moment in any one relation, 
and in proportion as this is the case, the above designations of godlessness 
and godforgetfulness are applicable to it. 

8. ‘ The recognition of such a condition is undeniably found in all pious 
communions; because all expiations and purifications aim at this, namely, 
to take away the consciousness of this condition, or immediately this itself. 
But as that very thing by which Christianity in this point of view is dis- 
tinguished from all other pious communions, it is exhibited in our proposi- 
tion as consisting of two parts. First, that in Christianity both these in 
their connection, namely, the incapacity and the redemption, are not only 
as it were, one single religious element like many others, but that all other 
pious emotions are referred thither, and this therefore is the co-supposed 
element in all others, so that pre-eminently thereby they are peculiarly 
Christian. But secondly, that redemption is accounted as something uni- 
versal, and perfectly effected by Jesus of Nazareth. But these two again 
are not to be separated from one another, but are essentially connected. 
By no means so as if we could say, that to every one who, in all his pious 
moments, is conscious of himself as embraced in the redemption, must be 
ascribed a Christian piety, although he should not at all refer himself to the 
person of Jesus, or even know nothing of him, which also will certainly 
never be the case; and just as little as to enable us to say, that the piety of 
a man is a Christian one, even though he refer it back to Jesus, could we 
suppose also, that he were thereby not at all consciotis of being a subject of 
the redemption, which to be sure also does not occur. But the reference 
to redemption is in every Christian consciousness only on this account, 
because the beginner of the Christian community is the Redeemer; and 
Jesus is founder of a pious communion only as its members are conscious 
of redemption through him. The foregoing exposition guarantees also, on 
the contrary, that this is not so to be understood, as if every Christian pious 
consciousness can have no other contents than merely Jesus and redemp- 
tion, but only that all pious moments, so far as the absolute feeling of 
dependence freely comes out in them, are supposed as having arisen through 
that redemption, and so far as it seems to be still bound in them, are con- 
sidered as needing that redemption. It is also just as much a matter of 
course that this universal component can, and will also, in different pious 
moments, enter in a different degree more strongly or weakly, without the 
Christian character being lost thereby. Only this will certainly follow, 
from what has been said, that if we could suppose religious moments, in 
which all reference to redemption were taken away, and the image of the 
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Redeemer not at all represented, we should be obliged to say of them that 
they do not belong more neatly to Christianity than to any other mono- 
theistic form of faith. 

4. ‘The closer development of this proposition, namely, how redemption 
is effected through Jesus; and comés to consciousness in the Christian 
communion, falls within the province of the doctrinal of faith; but still 
with reference to what has been before said in a general manner, the 
relation of Christianity to other religious communions eminently mono- 
theistic, is here to be explained. These, it is true, are also referred back 
each to its own founder; and as if the difference of the founder were the 
only distinction, this would be a merely external one; just so also if those 
other communions likewise considered their founder as redeemer, and 
equally referred everything to redemption. For then there would be in all, 
merely religious moments of like contents, only that the personality of 
the Redeemer would be different in each case. But thus it is not; rather 
are we obliged to say, that only through Jesus, and therefore only in 
Christianity, has redemption become the middle-point of piety. Because, 
since the rest have instituted expiations and lustrations distributively and 
singly, and these are only individual portions of their doctrine and ritual, 
the production of redemption does not appear as their principal business. 
Rather does this seem as something merely derived and secondary. Their 
chief concern is the founding of the communion upon a definite doctrine 
and under a definite form. But does there arise in their communion an 
important difference in the free development of the godconsciousness; then 
as there are some in whom it is most enslaved and redemption needy, and 
others in whom it is more free and susceptible of redemption, there follows 
through the influence of the latter, an approximation to redemption among 
the former—only indeed nor further than as the difference between both 
is pretty much equalised, merely through the fact that a communion exists. 
In Christianity, however, the redeeming influence of the founder is the 
original idea and fact, and the communion exists only under this pre- 
supposition, and as impartion and diffusion of that redeeming activity. 
Now, therefore, also, within Christianity both these things are always pro- 
portionate, namely, on the one hand, to exalt the redeeming activity of 
Christ, and to put a great value upon the peculiar element of Christian 
piety; so on the other, to look upon Christianity only as a means of im- 
provement, and of propagating piety in general, whereby the peculiarity is 
more incidental, and a collateral thing, and to look upon Christ par- 
ticularly as a Teacher and Ruler of a communion, but to place the redeem- 
ing activity in the back-ground. 

‘Hence, in Christianity, too, is the relution of the Founder to the mem- 
bers of the communion an entirely other thing than in those other com- 
munities ; because their founders are represented as taken out of the crowd 
of like, or very little differing men, in an equally arbitrary manner, and as 
receiving what they received as Divine doctrine and order, not less for 
themselves than for others. For, as a professor of these systems of belief 
will not easily deny, God could just as well have given the law through 
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another as through Moses, and the revelation could have been made just 
as well through another as through Mohammed. But Christ is set up 
antagonistically to all others as alone Redeemer and for all, and is in no 
wise contemplated at any time as himself needing redemption ; therefore, 
also, as the universal voice expresses, originally different from all other 
men, and clothed with redeeming power from His birth onwards. 

‘Not as if we would here at the outset exclude all those from the 
Christian communion, who depart so far from this representation—itself, 
no doubt, capable of manifold degrees—that they make Christ for the first 
time, at a later period, to have been endowed with redeeming power, so 
long only as this is something different from the mere communication of 
doctrine, and of an order of life. But do we think of Christ wholly accord- 
ing to the analogy of the other religious founders? The peculiarity of 
Christianity then admits of being held on to only in the contents of the 
doctrine and order of life ; and the three monotheistic modes of faith remain 
separated, only so far as each holds fast inviolably to that which it has 
received. But were they now at the same time still capable of improve- 
ment, and should they perhaps also be able to discover for themselves the 
better doctrines and rules of Christianity, then were the internal distinction 
wholly removed. Finally, is the Christian church to go beyond what has 
been received from Christ? Then nothing else remains for Christ, than 
that he was a distinguished point of development: such an one, however, 
only, that there is just as well a redemption from him as through him. 
And since the perfecting principle can only be reason, then, so far as this 
is everywhere the same, every distinction between progressive Christianity, 
and the other progressive monotheistic modes of faith, would gradually 
disappear, and there would belong to them, altogether in their peculiarity, 
only a validity limited to a definite period. 

‘In this manner the difference between two widely divergent concep- 
tions of Christianity admits of being determined, but at the same time 
passages from the one to the other are evident. If the latter ever appears 
as a doctrine held in common, such a communion would, perhaps, of itself, 
separate from the other Christian communions; but if not, it could never- 
theless be recognised as a Christian one, if it should not pretend to be 
already actually redeemed from the necessity of an adhesion to Christ. 
Much less are those individuals who approximate to this view to be dog- 
matically deprived of their part in the Christian communion, so long as” 
they themselves desire to keep with the same and in the same, in the 
vitality of the godeonsciousness. 

5. ‘The development of the present series of propositions will, we hope, 
serve to confirm what has been here offered for determining the distin- 
guishing element of Christianity, while at the same time, as if done by set 
attempt, we have sought, from all which is common in Christian piety, to 
pick out that by which Christianity is at the same time in the most definite 
manner externally set by itself; whereby we have been of necessity led to 
see the inward peculiarity, and the outward limitation in connection. 
Perhaps there admits of being set forth in a universal religious philosophy, 
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—to which then, were it suitably recognised, the apologetic might be able 
to appeal,—the inward character of Christianity in and for itself in such a 
manner, that thereby its special sphere in the religious world would be 
secured to Christianity. Meanwhile it would be its function to systematise 
all the chief moments of the pious consciousness, and to show from their 
mutual relation, which are such as the other moments can be referred to 
and as can be co-supposed even in all others. ‘Then were it shown, that 

. that which we designate by the expression redemption, becomes such as 
soon as, into a region where the godconsciousness is bound, there enters a 
matter-of-fact which sets it free, Christianity would be securely placed as 
a peculiar form of faith and would be construed in a fixed sense. In the 
meantime, this of itself could be called no proof of Christianity, since even 
religious philosophy could exhibit no state of need, neither recognise a 
definite fact as redeeming, nor, even for one moment, which can be a 
central one, really concede this situation of things to be in the proper con- 
sciousness. Still less can what has here been set forth make claim to be 
such proof, sinte here conformably to the path we have entered, and since 
we could proceed only from historical observation, we must desist from 
doing anything towards it, except so much as can find place in a thorough 
religious philosophy. It is also evident in and for itself, that a person of 
another religion, can perhaps be perfectly convinced by the above repre- 
sentation, that what has here been set forth therefore, is the peculiar 
essence of Christianity, without this religion’s being thereby received by 
him as truth, so that he finds himself forced to receive it. Rather as every- 
thing here is related to the dogmatic, and this is only for Christians, the 
present representation also is only for those who live in Christianity, and 
it is to give guidance only in behalf of the dogmatic, in order to distinguish 
utterances as it respects any one pious consciousness, whether they are 
Christian or not, and whether the Christian element is strongly and clearly 
or more doubtfully expressed in them. We rather entirely desist from all 
proof for the truth or necessity of Christianity, and pre-suppose on the 
contrary, that every Christian, before he gives himself to any investigation 
of this kind, has already in himself the certainty that his piety could 
assume no other shape than this. 

Prop. II. ‘ Christianity doubtless has a special historical connection with 
Judaism; but so far as its historical existence, (in general,) and its aim are 
concerned, it is equally related to Judaism and heathenism. 
1.‘Under Judaism are here to be understood first the Mosaic in- 
stitutions, but as preparation thereto, likewise everything that had already 
come earlier into use, which favoured the separation of the people (of 

Israel). With it now, Christianity hangs together historically by this 

means, that Jesus was born among the Jewish people, as to be sure a 

universal Redeemer could not well elsewhere spring up than out of a 

monotheistic people, as soon as such had arisen. But we are not at liberty 

to put forward the historical connection too exclusively. For the religious 
way of thinking of the people at the time of the appearance of Christ was 
no more exclusively based upon Moses and the prophets, but was variously 
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modified by non-Jewish elements, which they had taken up during and 
after the Babylonian dispersion. And so also on the other side the Hellenic 
and Romish heathenism was in various ways monotheistically prepared, 
and there the expectation of a new formation was stretched to the 
utmost; as on the contrary among the Jews the Messianic promises were 
partly given up, partly misunderstood. So that when we put together all 
the historieal proportions, the difference falls out for less than appears at 
the first glance. And the derivation of Christianity from Judaism is very 
much counterbalanced by this, that on the one hand so many more 
heathens than Jews passed over to Christianity, on the other that Chris- 
tianity would not have found so much as this reception among the Jews, 
if they had not been penetrated by those foreign elements. 

2.‘Much more is Christianity equally related to Judaism and 
Heathenism, so far as it is necessary to pass over from both to it, as to a 
something different. The spring certainly seems to be greater from 
heathenism, so far as this must first have become monotheistic in order to 
become Christian ; the two however were not separated, but monotheism 
was now equally given to the heathen under the form of Christianity, as 
earlier under that of Judaism. On the contrary, the step forward among 
the Jews, not to rely upon the law, and to understand the Abrahamitic 
promises differently, was also not less. If then we must assume, that 
Christian piety, although it formed itself in the beginning, is not to be 
comprehended out of the Jewish either of that or of a still earlier time, 
we can, therefore, in no manner view Christianity as a transformative or 
renewing progression of Judaism. It is true that if Paul regards the faith 
of Abraham as the original model of Christian faith, and represents the 
Mosaic law, only as something inserted between,* then we could certainly 
conclude therefrom, that he wished to represent Christianity as a renewal 
of that original and pure Abrahamitic Judaism. But his meaning is 
however only, that Abraham’s faith was just as much related to the promise 
as ours is to the fulfilment, but by no means that the promise was precisely 
the same thing to Abraham, as the fulfilment to us. But where he speaks 
expressly of the relation of Jews and Gentiles to Christ, there he repre- 
sents it as precisely the same, Christ as the same for both, and both as 
equally far removed from God, and therefore equally needing Christ. Is 
it now equally related to Judaism as to Heathenism: then it can be no 
more a continuation of Judaism than it is of Heathenism; but let a person 
come hither from the one or the other, as to what pertains to his piety, he 
will be anew man. But the promise to Abraham, so far as it has been 
fulfilled in Christ, is only so represented, as if it had its relation to Christ 
solely in the Divine decree, not in the pious self-consciousness of Abraham 
and his family. And since we can recognise the self-sameness of a pious 
communion only there where this consciousness is formed in equal 
proportions, therefore we can just as little recognise an identity between 
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Christianity and the Abrahamitic Judaism as the latter or Heathenism. 
And neither can we say that that purer original Judaism so carried the 
germs of Christianity in itself, that they would have developed themselves 
out of the same by natural progress, without the intervention of anything 
new, nor also that Christ himself so lay in this progression, that a new 
common life and existence could not begin with Him. 

8. ‘The wide spread assumption of one single church of God from the 
very commencement of the human race up to the end thereof, contradicts 
our proposition more in appearance than in fact. For if, too, the Mosaic 
law belongs to this one connection of a Divine economy of salvation, then 
we must, according to established Christian doctrines, likewise reckon to 
that account the Hellenic philosophy, especially that striving towards 
monotheism ; and yet we cannot without entirely taking away the pecu- 
liarity of Christianity assert, that its doctrine forms one whole with the 
heathen philosophy.* If, on the other side, this doctrine of the one church 
aims particularly at this, to express the unlimited relation of Christ to 
everything human, operative even upon past time, this is an objectivity 
upon which here as yet a judgment cannot be formed, but with our position 
stands very well together. And thus is there already in prophecy, ascribed 
to the new covenant a character different from ‘the old, as to be sure 
exactly, this opposition expresses the internal separation in the most de- 
cided manner. Therefore the rule is to be laid down, that for Christian use 
almost everything else in the Old Testament is only a hull of this pre- 
diction, and that has the least worth which is most distinctly Jewish. So 
that we can find given to us again in passages of the Old Testament, with 
any exactness only those of our pious emotions which are of a more 
universal nature and are not cultivated in a very peculiarly Christian man- 
ner; but for those which are, Old Testament passages will be no appro- 
priate expression, if we do not think away something from them, and put 
something else in; and this being taken into account, we shall without 
doubt meet with just as near and harmonious accords even in the ex- 
pressions of the noble and purer heathenism. (!) It is certain, too, that 
the older apologists appealed not less willingly to Messianic predictions, 
which were called heathen, and therefore also recognised there a striving 
of human nature after Christianity. 

Prop. 8. ‘The appearance of the Redeemer in history, as a Divine 
Manifestation, is neither anything absolutely supernatural nor anything 
absolutely superrational. 

1. ‘ As it respects manifestation, it has already above been agreed, that 
no starting-point of a peculiarly formed existence, and still more of a 
community, especially of a pious one, is to be explained from the nature 
of the circle, in which it arises and works outwards, since otherwise it were 
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no point of commencement, but a mere product of a spiritual revolution. 
But although now its existence transcends the nature of that sphere, still 
nothing hinders us from assuming, that the rise of such a life is a working 
of a power of development dwelling in our nature as a species which reveals 
itself according to laws, although concealed from us, yet Divinely ordained, 
in individual men at individual points, in order through them, to advance 
the rest. Certainly without such an assumption no progression of the human 
race, either partial or general, were to be thought of. Every distinguished 
endowment of an individual, through whom in a definite circle, any one 
spiritual work has been reformed, is such a starting-point; and only the more 
limited by time and space in their operations developments of this kind are, 
so much the more also do they seem, although not explainable from the pre- 
existing, yet conditionated by it. If we therefore designate all these, each in 
his sphere, as heroes, and ascribe to them a higher inspiration, then by this 
only thus much is meant, that for the highest good of the circle in which 
they appear, they are impregnated out of the universal source of life; and 
that such persons appear from time to time, we must regard as something 
conformable to law, if we would at all hold fast to the higher significance of 
human nature. 

‘All such individuals are therefore in analogy with the idea of revela- 
tion, which is meanwhile specially applied only to the sphere of the higher 
self-consciousness. No one, it is likely, will refuse to admit such an 
endowing, in all founders of religion, even of subordinate degrees, provided 
the doctrine and community proceeding from them is to have something 
peculiar and original in them. But shall this be applied in the same sense 
to Christ, then, in the next place, we should be obliged to say, that in 
comparison with him, all which in other respects can be deemed revelation, 
(manifestation,) again loses this character, because all the rest is limited to 
definite times and spaces, and everything proceeding from such points is 
nevertheless already from the start, destined again to be annihilated in 
them, in reference to Him, therefore is no being, but a non-being, and only 
He is supposed gradually to impart to the whole human race a higher 
degree of life. For he who does not receive Christ in this universality as 
a Divine Manifestation, cannot desire Christianity as a permanent appear- 
ance. But nevertheless it must still be asserted, that even the strongest 
view of the distinction between Him and all other men, does not forbid 
it being said, that his appearance even as man-becoming (incarnation,) of 
the Son of God was something natural. For in the first place, as certainly 
as Christ was a man, the possibility, at least, must be in human nature, to 
receive into itself the Divine just as it has been in Christ. So that the 
position, that the Divine Manifestation in Christ must even in this respect 
be something absolutely supernatural, does not at all bear trial; much 
more does the Prot-evangelium, by in fact connecting the promise of Christ 
immediately with the Fall, declare entirely against the idea, namely, as if 
human nature was in any respect incapable of receiving the Divine restor- 
ing element into itself, and that the ability thereto must first be creatively 
introduced. But although in human nature, there lies only the possibility 
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thereto, consequently the actual implanting of this Divine element in it, 


must be solely a Divine, therefore, an eternal act: still, in the second. place, 


the temporal forthcoming of this act in a definite person is also to be 
regarded as a fact of human nature, founded in its original arrangement, 
and prepared through every thing earlier, consequently as the highest 
development of its spiritual power, even be it so that we could never 
penetrate so deeply into these inmost se€rets of the universal spiritual life, 
as to be able to develop this general conviction into a definite view. For 
otherwise it would have to be explained always, only as a Divine arbitrari- 
ness, that precisely in Jesus and no other the restoring Divine element 
made its appearance; but to assume Divine arbitrariness in a single thing 
is always an anthropopathic view, for which also the Scripture does not 
vouch, seeming much more to intimate precisely the conditionality here 
asserted. 

2. ‘But now as to what appertains to the super-rational. Christ could 
in nowise be confronted with our total humanity as Redeemer, if those 
very life-moments, by which he accomplishes redemption, were to be 
explained from the reason dwelling equally in all others, because then 
these states must occur too in the others, and therefore they also be able to 
effectuate redemption. If now just so in the redeemed, also conditions of 
spirit are supposed as obtained only through His communication or influ- 
ence, and if without this it could not be said that a redemption was accom- 
plished in them; then these feelings are not to be accounted for solely 
from the reason dwelling in them from their birth, although this is indis- 
pensably necessary, since such states of being can never exist in a reason- 
less soul. Therefore, something super-rational is certainly supposed in the 
Redeemer and redeemed; and whoever would in no way recognise this, 
could also not understand redemption in a proper sense, and must estimate 
Christianity only as an institution to stand until something better arises 
for the transmission of the influences of a human reason eminently awak- 
ened in the form of the self-consciousness. This super-rationality is also, 
almost without exception, recognised in the utterances of those who profess 
Christ, and expressed under different forms, as an original or later-entered 
persistent or moment-limited indwelling of God or of Adyos in Christ, 
and as a movement of the redeemed by the Holy Ghost. But though 
we suppose even the highest difference between this super-rational and 
the common human reason, still this super-rational element can never 
be set forth as absolutely such, without falling into contradiction with 
itself. Because the highest aim which is brought about by these work- 
ings of redemption is ever still such a condition of man, as could not 
only receive the most perfect recognition of the common human reason, 
but in which also what the Divine Spirit, and what the human reason 
itself in the same individual effects, cannot in general be distinguished. 
As then reason is entirely at one with the Divine Spirit, therefore the 
Divine Spirit itself can be viewed as the highest degree of human reason, 
and the difference between both taken away. But just so also even in the 
first beginning, everything which contradicts the motions of the Divine 
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consciousness of the need of redemption could not be in man, before those 
operations enter, certainly such a consciousness as is satisfied by them. 
Is there therefore in human reason itself, already in a certain manner that 
supposed which is produced by the Divine Spirit ?—then in this relation 
he does not transcend the same. What now is valid of the redeemed, is 
just as much also predicable of the Redeemer, inasmuch as even they who 
admit no kind of Divine indwelling in him, still with regard to those 
activities, ideas and rules of life which others explain from that indwelling, 
on their side, eulogise them as highest reason, and therefore approvingly 
apprehend with their human reason, which apprehension again, the former 
do not blame or reject, but likewise recognise with approbation. 

‘ Miscellaneous Remarks.—According to the view of piety here presented, 
the peculiar being of the Redeemer and of the redeemed in their connection 
with him, is the original seat of the former question of the supernatural 
and super-rational in Christianity; so that there is quite no reason for 
admitting anything supernatural or super-rational which were not con- 
nected with the appearance of the Redeemer, but were another original 
thing for itself. Customarily it is treated partly with reference to the indi- 
vidual matters of fact, for which the supernatural is specially claimed, of 
which here our discourse cannot yet be, partly with reference to the Chris- 
tian doctrines, which for us are nothing else than enunciations with respect 
to that self-consciousness and its connection. But if the super-rational in 
the Christian self-consciousness consists in this, that as it is, it cannot be 
produced through the activity of reason: still it does not all follow from 
this, that the expressions with respect to this self-consciousness must also 
be super-rational. For in the same sense as the Christian self-conscious- 
ness, all nature also is super-rational, and still we call our expressions with 
respect to it, by no means equally so but purely rational. The entire act 
of receiving expressions with respect to our pious self-consciousness, is but 
just as rational a thing as the former, and the difference is only this, that 
this objective consciousness is given originally to him who is affected by 
nature, but that self-consciousness only to him who is affected by the Redeemer 
in the manner peculiar to his confessors. From this now it follows of 
itself, what is not tenable of the ruling view, as if the Christian doctrine 
consists in part of rational, and in part of super-rational propositions. It 
is to be sure quite clear, that this can be only a juxta position, but by no 
means that propositions of two sorts form one whole; because no con- 
nection can have place between a rational and a super-rational thing. 
We also see this tolerably clearly in all treatises of Christian doctrine, 
which are divided into a natural theology current as purely rational, not 
only within, but also outside of Christianity, and into a positive validly 
super-rational only within it, for both then are and remain sundered from 
one another. But the appearance, as if such a union were practicable, 
arises hence, that there are undoubtedly Christian propositions, in which 
the peculiarly Christian element steps considerably in the back-ground, so 
that they can also be deemed purely rational in the respect in which others 
are accounted super-rational. Were that peculiar element, however, not 
all in them, then of course they would not be Christian propositions. The 
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truth of the case is therefore this, that all Christian propositions are in one 
respect super-rational, but in another also all rational; but super-rational 
are they in the same respect, in which also everything experienced by us is 
super-rational, as it is certainly an inward experience, to which they all 
go back, namely, that they rest upon a given something, and without this 
could not have arisen by derivation or collocation from universally recog- 
nised and communicated propositions. Else were we certainly able to 
instruct and argue every man into a Christian, without anything else 
occurring to him. Therefore it also belongs to this super-rationality, that a 
true appropriation of Christian propositions cannot take place in a scientific 
manner, hence likewise lies outside of reason ; but it takes place only so far 
as each man has himself desired to have the experience, as indeed every- 
thing individual and peculiar can be embraced only through the love that 
desires the perception. In this sense, therefore, the whole Christian doctrine 
is super-rational. But is the question asked, whether the propositions which 
express the Christian states of mind and their connection, are not subject 
to the same laws of mental formation and combination, as everything 
uttered, so that in such a representation the more perfectly we satisfy these 
laws, so much the more will every one be obliged rightly to apprehend what 
is thought and meant, although he cannot convince himself of the truth of 
the matter, because wanting the fundamental inward experience: then in 
this sense everything in Christian doctrine must be thoroughly conformable 
to reason. Accordingly, the super-rationality of all the single Christian 
doctrinal propositions is the measure by which we can judge whether they 
indeed express the peculiarly Christian element, and again their conformity 
to reason is the proof, how far the attempt to transfer the inward move- 
ments of the Spirit into the thoughts, has been successful or not; but the 
assertion that it cannot be demanded to set forth in a manner agreeable to 
reason, what rises above reason, seems only as an evasion, by which the 
incidental imperfection of the treatment is to be covered over, just as the 
opposite one, that everything in the Christian doctrine must in every sense be 
built upon reason, seems but a shift by which to hide the deficiency in the 
Sundamental experience. 

‘The common prescriptive remark, that the super-rational in Christianity 
is not admitted to be contra-rational, appears to be intended to affirm the 
same thing as our proposition. Because it implies on the one side the clear 
perception of the super-rational, upon the other the problem to point out 
the non-contra-rational element therein, which can be attained only through 
the pure rationality of the exposition. 


Prop. IV. ‘There is no other way to obtain a part in the Christian com 
munion than through faith in Jesus as the Redeemer. 

1. ‘To have a part in the Christian communion is to seek in the institu- 
tion of Christ approximation to the previously described state of an absolute 
ease and stability of pious emotions. Because from another than this cause 
can no one wish to be in the Christian church. But now since each person 
can enter it only by means of his own free decision, the assured conviction 
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must precede this, that, through tbe influence of Christ, the state of needing 
redemption may be taken away, and the other introduced, and this assur- 
ance is exactly faith in Christ. That is to say, this expression designates 
in general, in our sphere, only the confident conviction accompanying a 
condition of the higher self-consciousness, which conviction is consequently 
something different from, but precisely on this account also, not less than 
that which accompanies the objective consciousness. In the same sense 
was our discourse before this, of faith in God, which was stated to be 
nothing else, than the confidence with respect to the absolute feeling of 
dependence as such, that is, as produced by a Being (Wesen.) external to 
us, and as expressing our relation to the same. But the faith mentioned 
in our discourse is a matter-of-fact confidence, only however that of a per- 
fectly internal fact. That is, it cannot be in an individual until through 
an impression which he receives from Christ, there has been formed in him 
a beginning, although only an infinitely small one, yet a real anticipation, 
of the annulment of the state of needing redemption. But the expression, 
faith in Christ, is here, as faith in God there, the reference of the condition 
as effect to Christ as original cause. Thus also John describes Him. Thus 
from the beginning onward, only they have united themselves to Christ in 
his new community, whose pious self-consciousness was distinctly stamped 
as @ neediness of redemption, and who now had become assured of the 
redeeming power of Christ in them.* So that the more strongly both these 
things appeared in any one, the more also could he himself through state- 
ment of the fact, to which also belong the deseription of Christ and of his 
efficiency, call forth the same inward experience in others. They in whom 
this took place, became believing, the others not.+ Herein, always since 
then, has consisted the essence of all direct Christian annunciation and 
preaching which can take the shape always only of testimony; a testimony 
of one’s own experience, which might awaken the desire in others also, to 
have the same experience. But the impression, which all persons later 
upon this way receive from what was effected through Christ, namely 
from the common Spirit communicated through him and from the whole 
community of Christians, supported by the historical statement of his life 
and being, was precisely the same impression which his contemporaries 
received immediately from Him. Hence also they who remained unbe- 
lieving, were blamed not on this account, because they had not perhaps 
suffered themselves to be moved by arguments, but only on account of the 
want of self-knowledge, which must be at the bottom where there is an inea- 
pacity to recognise the Redeemer as such, when He is truly and rightly set 
forth. But this want of self-knowledge, that is, of a consciousness of the 
need of redemption, Christ himself had already declared as the limit of His 
operativeness. <And thus is the ground of unbelief, as also the ground of 
faith, the same at all times.’ 

We conclude these specimens of Schleiermacher’s doctrinal views, which 
however alone, seen out of their scientific connection, and in such com- 


* John i. 45, 46; vi. 68,69. Matt. xvi15,18. Acts ii. 37, 41. 
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paratively scanty proportions, afford but imperfect data, for an intelligent 
judgment upon his theological system and Christian stand-point, with the 
following all-interesting and at least very thought-awakening propositions, 
the 96th, 98th, 100th, 101st of his ‘ Christliche Glaube; namely: 

1. ‘In Jesus Christ the Divine Nature and the human nature were united 
in one person. 

2. ‘ Christ was distinguished from all other men by his essential sinless- 
ness and his absolute perfection. 

3. ‘The Redeemer admits believers into the efficacy of his godconscious- 
ness, and this is his redeeming activity. 

4. ‘The Redeemer takes believers into the communion of his untroubled 
happiness, and this is his reconciling activity.’ 


x. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST. (DAS LEBEN JESU.) 
BY LANGE. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

Christ's journey to Jericho, and his union. with the pilgrims to the festival 
of the Passover.—A renewed announcement of the death upon the cross.—The 
petition of the family of Zebedee. 

Matt. xx. 17—34; Mark x. 32—52; Luke xviii. 31; ch. xix. 28. 

Neary three years had passed since the period after his baptism, 
when Jesus was wandering in the rocky desert near Jericho, with 
the certain feeling and consciousness, that he must not resign 
himself as yet to the expectation and enthusiasm towards the 
Messiah existing in his people, while all the temptation of the 
world and Satan was presented to him together with this popular 
disposition. And at that period he quitted the wilderness with 
the complete determination to display his Messianic life before the 
world in the richest blessings, and, on the other hand, to conceal 
his Messianic dignity with holy reserve, as the circumstances of the 
time required. On the present occasion he returned back once 
more into this very desert, into its north-western boundaries ; 
once more to be occupied with the question, whether he should at 
last resign himself as the Messiah to fulfil directly the hope of his 
people. And, therefore, as formerly he was quite determined to 
withdraw from the homage of his nation, according to the state of 
things between himself and his people, so was he now resolved to 
take further measures. No longer did he need to put a denial upon 
the wishes, upon the enthusiasm, the ardour of his countrymen ; 
the time was come, when he must cast himself with confidence 
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upon the exalted feelings of Israel, and that openly, as their 
Messiah. Deep problems of Divine wisdom are involved in these 
contrary decisions, according to the first of which Christ three 
years previously avoided as much as possible the homage of his 
people, and agreeably to the second at this time was obliged to 
confide unhesitatingly to this attachment ; problems which can only 
be gradually explored in never-ending approximation, because in 
them are concentred the deepest problems of the whole history 
of the world. We have to communicate in intimations only the 
conceptions and elements of the knowledge of these problems. 
We must keep our attention closely fixed upon the perfectly 
formed determination of Christ. When he came forth from the 
desert on the first occasion, he betook himself to the society of the 
most selected persons amongst the people, for the purpose of 
gradually unfolding to them his richly Divine life; now he pro- 
ceeded from the wilderness into the midst of the multitude, and 
caused an announcement amongst them of his being the king of 
Israel, and of his being on the very point of taking possession of 
his kingdom. These self-originated projects of the Lord, how- 
ever, were in their issues altogether dependent upon the charac- 
teristics of the times as their conditions. If three years before 
he had trusted himself to the people, then he would himself have 
appropriated the name of the Messiah; the people, on the other 
hand, in their carnal enthusiasm, would have imputed to him 
those sentiments respecting the Christ, projects, works, and signs, 
corresponding to such expectations, which had presented them- 
selves before him in the three capital temptations. But already 
he had developed the true spirit befitting Messias, the genuine aim 
intended by Messias, in his works and signs; he had sustained 
himself as the Messias after his own will, in his own spirit, that is 
to say, in the Spirit of God, and had showed himself openly ; and 
whilst the multitude now greeted him with the title of Messias, 
they did not do it in a judzo-chiliastic sense, but certainly in the 
dim principles of a higher and strictly Christian confession. 
Hence the consequences of his yielding himself to the popular 
favour were altogether different from what would have taken place 
three years before. At that time there would have instantly 
arisen unceasing agitation of the populace in thoroughly false, 
crude, and wild fanaticism, and indescribable confusion would have 
been the result ; and if the Saviour had then been opposed to this 
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senseless eagerness after change, he would have fallen a sacrifice 
to the enmity of the multitude; and besides there would as yet 
have existed no church that could at all comprehend his. self- 
devotion, and take it to heart. Now circumstances were altered. 
His life had indeed brought into existence a separation between 
the more noble and ignoble elements in the Jewish expectations of 
the Messiah. The palm-bearing procession was prepared for him 
only through the better hopes of his people, and, therefore, did 
it conduct itself so honourably, and it was thus elevated under 
the constant and sanctifying spirit of his presence, just as though 
it were a beautiful, a lovely, and heavenly vision, a blessed cortége 
of spirits in the shape of men at the festival of their Lord, in the 
noon-day light of earthly reality, suddenly manifested and again 
vanishing away. 

The peculiar evil and worldly spirit that actuated the Jewish 
hope of the Messiah had certainly burst forth before this heavenly 
form, and had shown itself opposed to the latter, so that even 
the train of palm-bearers became unconsciously silenced from 
suspicion of the power of the enemy ranged against them, 
whilst on the other hand it was consecrated by the tears of the 
Saviour’s woe at heart. Yes, this nobler enthusiasm towards the 
Messiah in Israel was scarcely more than a longing, a hope, and 
anticipation, just like the disposition of woman (the betrothed 
church’s disposition, if the expression pleases), so that it is not 
far from being on the point of protecting the Lord against the 
machinations of the hostile array which stood in threatening 
attitude against him, and, therefore, soon did the ery of ‘ crucify 
him!’ succeed to that of the ‘Hosannah.” But in this very 
weakness of the then existing church of Christ was its power 
concealed. The Lord had already formed for himself a band of 
disciples, who might be allowed to be spectators of his crucifixion, 
without darkening its pure effects by acts of fanatical violence, 
who could behold him expiring upon his Cross, without altogether 
staggering in despair at his truth, his glory, and his kingdom, 
who, in the end, were matured so far, as to embrace the faith of 
the crucified Saviour of the world. And this brings us to a most 
thorough circumstantial elucidation of the question, why Jesus 
three years before this date could not yield himself up to the 
veneration of the multitude, but now could readily comply. Cer- 
tainly we can by no means conceive, though we wished to conceive, 
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how affairs would have proceeded, supposing that at that time a 
procession in honour of Jesus as the Messiah had entered Jeru- 
salem. But this we know—the crucifixion did at this time follow 
Christ’s triumphant progress, and out of this crucifixion arose the 
salvation of the world. Nevertheless we might still be challenged 
by the question, for what cause did Jesus submit to be worshipped 
by his. people, since he foresaw, that their homage would come 
to nothing, that from themselves treachery would arm the world 
against his life, and the end would be his crucifixion? This 
question however carries us to the closely-connected historical 
cause, by which the Lord was induced to give himself up entirely 
and publicly to his nation. Certainly he could no longer 
refuse to comply with the will of the people. The long- 
deferred expectations of his countrymen summoned him to the 
holy city and its sanctuary. He must immediately comport him- 
self after the laws of the Israelitish constitution, and the pro- 
phecies of the seers that had inspired the expectation, provided 
he was minded to fulfil all righteousness. In no other way could 
he fully exhibit the inviolability of his righteousness, and witness 
to his people and to the world. It must be made apparent, to 
what an extent the Jewish nation, nay, how far the whole world, 
with all its ideas, with all the beautiful forms of splendour in its 
carnal hope, yes, even with its highest animated expectation, with 
all its longed-for kingdom of heaven, and its really exalted in- 
heritance of God, can deceive, and actually deceives with its 
earthly tendency to blind. As, therefore, Christ must meet the 
expectation of his people in a general way, so also must he face 
the inquiries of his enemies. They had announced to the world 
an order, that if any one knew the retreat of Jesus, the information 
must be carried to them. It now became necessary for him to 
enter into public debate with the spirit of persecution, which 
required him to be surrendered in conformity with this mandate, 
not certainly with anxious celerity, but at an hour that suited his 
princely leisure. At length, however, he must, once for all, fully 
trust himself to the confident hope of his own people, to their 
expectations, and the vows of their fidelity. It must be fully seen, 
how far they could protect their Messiah, or how far they could 
suffer with him. Thus then did a threefold urgency summon him 
to the arena of public notice. Once Satan summoned him three 
times to this prominent position, and he heeded not the invitation. 
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The Father now challenged him by his name; in a triple man- 
ner, we may say, he summoned him on a triple occasion, and 
Jesus immediately left the desert behind, to fulfil his will. 

When he had now quitted Ephraim with his disciples, his course 
was taken, to encounter with them the last issue of his destiny. 
Hence it became announced without delay, that he would show 
himself to his nation, and be received with public honours into 
Jerusalem as the Messiah. This was, therefore, the very moment 
to which the disciples had loéked forward, with intense interest 
and hope in their hearts, from the first hour in which they had 
followed his service. And it was most readily apparent, when at 
once all their hopes in the Messiah revived more powerfully than 
ever. Still, however, this moment must awaken im their full force 
the anxieties, which Jesus gave them in the more frequently im- 
parted predictions of his sufferings, and which the fearfully-rooted 
hostile preparations of the hierarchy had, on so many occasions, 
fully confirmed. And thus they could not but feel an extra- 
ordinary excitement and suspense, just as is described by the 
Evangelist Mark in vivid and energetic phrases (x. 32). They 
were filled with astonishment and terror, because the immense 
solution of the great problem in an instant stood so near before 
them, behind which they awaited death and life, the terrors of 
hell and the glory of heaven. With joyful animation and com- 
pliance, but at the same time with trembling, they followed the 
Lord. Jesus, however, found it necessary to explain at once with 
the greatest perspicuity his departure; not only his sufferings, 
but also his resurrection. For they must be made sensible what 
kind of glory they had to expect, to prevent mistakes respecting 
his dignity and renown, and not to fail in despair during the night 
of the storm of the Cross. And therefore were the predictive 
announcements at this time more express than ever. 

The Lord now emphatically told of his rejéction in his former 
language, that the Son of Man should be delivered into the hands 
of men, of sinners,—both these terrible terms were employed,—that 
an individual in the circle of his own followers would consign 
him to the power of the High Priests and Scribes, and that they 
would first condemn him to death, and afterwards hand him over 
to the Gentiles—hand over to the heathen their Messiah for utter 
temporal extinction. And, therefore, he directly exhibited the . 
three principal features of Christ’s ignominious treatment, by 
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declaring that he would be subjected to the heathen for the 
endurance of mocking, mingled with shameful spitting into his 
face, to suffer flagellation and crucifixion. Thus must he submit 
to the infliction of a threefold annihilation from the world, in 
which forms the first ought unquestionably to exclude the second, 
as the second also ought the third, in consonance with human 
justice,—as it is an extremity of outrage to scourge a man who 
has been set at nought by insults, and, in addition, to crucify him 
after being set at nought by scourgings ; or, to reverse the order, 
to condemn at all to any one of the two former inflictions one 
who is condemned to the third form of punishment. But although 
Jesus had thus distinctly announced his resurrection on the third 
day, yet they could not prevail upon themselves to believe, even 
now that their great expectations must be completely crossed. 
The Evangelist Luke with great force exhibits how utterly in their 
present state they were incapable of clearly comprehending Christ’s 
instructions, and of firmly receiving their authority. This want 
of comprehension assumed, as it generally happens in similar cir- 
cumstances, a threefold form. They had no liking to the meaning 
of Christ’s words. The consequences of this disposition issued in 
a punitive dispensation from the Almighty, in virtue of which the 
sense of Christ’s language was withdrawn from them, and the 
result was, that in truth the words of Jesus were totally without 
effect. That the disciples did not fully lay to heart the Divine 


-announcement, is most plainly shown by the prayer of the sons 
_of Zebedee, James and John, and which was presented to the 
Lord during the present season by Salome. Before we notice this 


petition, the question forces itself upon us—“ How comes Salome 
into the society of Jesus just at this time?” we know that she was 
one of the women, who before now had begun to accompany, and 
to provide for the Lord. And, therefore, we may suppose that 
she was even now in constant attendance. But, nevertheless, the 
contrary might be inferred from the circumstance, that Jesus 
had desired to live as secluded as possible in Ephraim of late, 
and, therefore, at this period assuredly he retained no more than 
the twelve disciples around him. Thus, then, Salome probably 
was not in the number of his followers during this privacy of Jesus. 
But through the circumstance that Jesus had now entered Jericho 
with an imposing cortége, we are led to the supposition, that his 
nearest friends and adherents in Galilee, in travelling through 
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Samaria, had now come in contact with him in Ephraim, and visited 
Jericho. Doubtless the ardent-spirited and enterprising woman 
named Salome was then present in this pilgrim train. On the 
journey to Jericho, therefore, she had space sufficient for bringing 
to maturity, in conjunction with her sons, that request which she 
wished to present unto the Lord. According to the narrative of 
the Evangelist Mark we must admit, that the contrivance of the 
suit was formed upon the road to Jericho, perhaps immediately 
before the meeting between Jesus and the larger caravan of 
pilgrims. There is no difficulty in the relation of Matthew, that 
the mother of the sons of Zebedee presented herself with them— 
that she prostrated herself before Jesus, and requested him to 
grant her a favour—when compared with the statement of the 
Evangelist Mark, who puts this proposition into the mouths of 
the two aspirants themselves. Mark makes it appear that the 
impelling motive for the request actuated the disciples themselves, 
whilst Matthew does certainly furnish the form in which they 
presented the prayer, namely, through the mother, who, doubtless, 
acting in the spirit of her high-soaring character, fully assented 
with her sons to the request. The form of the petition, however, 
is characteristic. 

First of all Salome behaved herself towards the Lord as the 
Messiah now ruling in his kingdom ; prostrate at his feet she 
asked of him a favour for herself. And to the simple question 
of Jesus: ‘ What will ye that I should do for you? the prayer 
followed that the Lord would reserve for her sons the appointment 
of the posts at his right hand and at his left hand in his kingdom. 
Oh! how mournfully might the Lord smile upon such a request ! 
Little did they suspect what a terrific post of honour they would 
have immediately attained, provided their wish had been complied 
with—namely, the places of the two thieves who were to be cruci- 
fied at the right hand and the left hand of Jesus. ‘ Ye know not 
what ye ask,’ said the Lord, doubtless with an awe upon his soul 
at their unsuspecting ignorance, with which his beloved disciples 
can still in a thousand instances ask for what is dangerous, yea, 
destructive, and certainly more frequently unsuitable. For they 
deserved a refusal, not merely for their want of caution, when 
they requested to be appointed to the position of the thieves, 
but particularly for their ambitious disregard of moderation, which 
made them aspire beyond all the disciples. Jesus, however, at 
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once saw the unsuspected and unfortunate request contained in the 
prayer, whilst he thus proceeded: ‘Can ye drink of the cup that I 
drink of ? and be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized with? 
They resolutely reply, ‘we can’ And with this answer they 
averred their determination in their petition to go through every 
species of suffering, their earnest and ready willingness to share 
the sufferings of their Lord, in order to be admitted as sharers in 
his glory. For that he now pointed to a cup of suffering, which 
he was compelled to drink of, and to tribulation, under which he 
must soon he baptized before his entrance into glory, there could 
be no doubt left in these disciples, particularly in John. When, 
therefore, we desire to appreciate this declaration (‘we can’) accord- 
ing to its value, we must not fail to notice, that the Lord ina 
certain measure recognises the integrity of their assertion. He 
lets fall no sort of intimation whatever, as he did in the case of Peter, 
that they will deny him in the hour of tribulation. He fully admits 
that these two sons of thunder, in their elevated attachment to 
him, in their fervent enthusiasm and noble devotion, and under 
the impulses of the Spirit, can really perform certain important 
actions. But he gently insinuates also, that for the present they ~ 
cannot die with him in the power and in the intention of his spirit, 
and as yet are not called to die with him according to the spirit of 
their own impulse, whilst he announces to them, that they shall 
certainly bye and bye drink of his cup with him, and share his 
baptism with him. And certainly this prediction applied to John 
quite as much as it did to James; for although the former did 
indeed die a natural death, and the latter, on the contrary, suffered 
decapitation by the sword of martyrdom, still did Jobn no less 
participate in an inward sympathy with the sufferings and the 
death of Jesus ; yea, in the measure of his deeper life he could 
take even a deeper portion than the martyr James himself, out of 
the cup of the afflictions of Christ. After the Lord had in this 
manner promised to the disciples, that they should share with 
him his cup and his baptism, yet he still rejects their prayer with 
these words: ‘ But to sit on my right hand, and on my left hand 
is not mine to give; but it shall be given to them for whom it 
is prepared.’ This holds good, not indeed from the mere decree 
of earthly destiny, which emanates from the Father, and according 
to which the two thieves are crucified with Christ, but much 
more from the everlasting fore-appointment of the eternal desti- 
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nations in the kingdom of God, which originated in the bestowal 
of never-ending gifts, as this fore-appointment also, in its entire 
specialty, belongs to the javisdiction of the Father. It ought 
to be most thoroughly considered, inasmuch as Christ on this 
occasion so plainly distinguishes between the circle of his own 
power, and the sphere of the jurisdiction of his Father. 

A question might upon this point be proposed: if Jesus was at 
all events disposed to undeceive the two disciples as to their peti- 
tion, how could he then put to them the interrogation, whether 
they were able to drink of his cup, and be baptized with his bap- 
tism? This question, however, is resolved, when we call to our 
recollection the already noticed double meaning which was involved 
in the disciples’ prayer, unknown to themselves. They desired 
forthwith to obtain the posts of honour at his right hand and left; 
and thereby had unconsciously solicited the fate of the two thieves. 
And in this point of view Jesus also says to them, ‘ Ye know not 
what ye ask.’ Can ye share my sufferings? When they on their 
part assure him, that they are able, then it admits of another 
sense, which the Lord acknowledges in a conditional manner, 
whilst he assures them that they shall certainly accompany him 
through all his afflictions. In consequence of this fellowship in 


suffering, therefore, in this sense there follows not a sitting at his- 


right hand and his left, either here in the deepest ignominy, or 
above in the highest glory. The petition of the sons of Zebedee 
was indeed no mere greedy aspiration after honours, but was ani- 
mated by a nobler motive. Even at the present time, when the 
Lord had spoken so much concerning his sufferings, and when 
several in the circle of the disciples were very much dejected, they 
were anxious to express in the strongest terms that confidence 
with which they were inspired respecting his glorification. With- 
out at all despising the intimation of his predicted tribulation, 
they desired to reveal clearly in their generous, their highly ele- 
vated condition, how they were still prepared, how they esteemed 
it as the highest good fortune im life, could they in the most inti- 
mate relation with him partake of his future positions and destiny, 
and link their future lot entirely with his lot. But certainly of 
this they had not any idea, how soon, how deeply he was to be 
humbled in the death of the cross. At all events, however, their 
request was not one consisting of the elements of a selfish 
ambition. And thus this interlocution forms a powerful contrast 
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with the awful announcements of suffering which bad just before 
taken place. But this contrast works in the strongest manner 
exactly at the moment in which Jesus foretells to the disciples how 
he must expire in all possible ignominy upon the cross, and when 
just at the same instant their mother Salome advanced and re- 
quested for her sons the two places at the right hand and the left 
of Jesus. When the ten disciples of Christ perceived the propo- 
sition of their two brother disciples, their disapprobation was 
excited at its purport. This was not the first occasion, when the 
question had been agitated in their ranks, who should be the greatest. 
In conformity with the stations which were usually occupied by 
Peter and James and John in relation to Jesus, it was natural that 
they should seek to win for each other the preference, in accordance 
with their old manner of life and conduct, and that there should 
arise in the apostolic circle not only predilections for the one and 
for the other, but besides, still more special pretensions for these 
three persons. And but very lately the Lord had, in the strongest 
manner, put down these aspirations amongst his followers. They 
had, indeed, since that corrective, allowed themselves to utter no 
more the sound of these exactions. It appeared, therefore, as a 
double prejudice to the rest, when these two, now aided by their 
mother, aimed at getting an advantage over the others by a single » 
step. Their claims easily re-kindled the flame of the claims of the 
whole body. The firm rejection, therefore, which they had en- 
countered from the Saviour’s conduct, might appear to individuals 
amongst them once more to counsel them to new expectations. 
At all events, they appear to have been taught to regard with a 
very evil eye the pretensions of the two apostles. But Jesus was 
no less opposed to this resentment than to all the old and new 
aspirations, and he emphatically rebuked them. He called them 
together, and in the assembled circle of disciples, (we might say in 
the apostolic council,) he spoke as follows :—‘ Ye know that they 
which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them ; and their. great ones exercise authority upon them ;’—that 
the acknowledged apparent powers from high thrones extend their 
sway, and that even the unrecognised rulers with lofty dominion 
force their authority upon princes and people. ‘ But so shall it 
not be among you! but whosoever will be great among you shall 
be your minister ; and whosoever of you will be the chiefest shall 
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be servant of all.’ There is, therefore, no supremacy of power 
in the kingdom of Christ, but that which springs out of the mi- 
nistry of love, and no superiority of real importance but that 
which arises out of the services of individuals towards the Church. 
These negative and positive maxims of Christ are equally plain as they 
are valuable, just as distinct as they are boundless. They meet their 
full verification only in the richest life of the spirit of humility, love, 
and liberty, in the believers. They are not, however, any mere 
paradoxes, which remove from the Church the laws of proportion, 
but they are those finest lineaments which must regulate the sys- 
tem. In the first place, therefore, there must be no sort of im- 
mediate supremacy in the ecclesiastical polity, no dominion which 
does not stand in perpetual accommodation and mutual operation 
with the Church. No influence in the Church must obtain consi- 
deration as an abstract pre-eminency, but that only which is un- 
ceasingly renewed in the free recognition of the body. And in 
this connection so also shall the high-soaring physical domination 
of illegitimate power, of heresiarchs and sectarian leaders of every 
description, be rejected, as well as the high-towering lordship of 
the spiritual visible powers lawfully constituted. Every office then 
which grows out of the service of love towards the members of 
the Church, such alone shall stand good as power and greatness in 
the Church, according to the measure of its influence, and the 
rights of the members involved in it. And each office which 
springs from obedient devotion to the Spirit, and to the Lord in 
the Church, such shall be ranked as a priority, as a government 
in the Church, even in consequence of this fact, that the bearer 
of the office is become a servant of the Lord of the Church, in 
conformity with the influence which has been awarded to him by 
the Lord, and awarded by the Church. But if ever individuals in 
the Church assume a power and an influence not in harmony 
with the spirit, with the rights, with the life and testament of the 
Church, then they must immediately be considered as symbolical 
task-masters to Christ, and thereby become degraded down to 
ministers and servants of the Church in a legal sense. 

We are forbidden, therefore, to cherish the desire of lording it 
over the Church of God, for this reason, as the Lord says in the 
concluding passage, ‘ for even the Son of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.’ 
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He himself founded this church through services, through the great 
service of love. How then can it possibly be built up by the 
domineering oppression of its ministers over it, instead of the same 
service of love? Yea, the Lord redeemed it from all servitude 
with the precious ransom-price of his life and blood, and formed 
it for a church of liberty. Such a church of such ransomed beings, 
and become freed by such a ransom-price, is a free Church in the 
highest sense: before Christ it should never, it should nowhere 
become enslaved ; and least of all, through the odious, despotical 
effusion of the blood of its members. So long as the world re- 
quires visible powers and authorities, it can find them in accord- 
ance with the counsel and will of the Almighty in the princes and 
governors of the nations. The apostles of the Lord should not 
either imitate these in their peculiar symbolical disciplinarian 
government, or wish to supplant, and appropriate, or engross. 


XI. 
MISCELLANIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


I. 
PROFESSOR HOPPUS ON AN ERROR OF M. COUSIN. 


(To the Editors of the Biblical Review.) 

GentLeMEeN,—As one of your constant readers, and having 
noticed occasional admiration of M. Cousin as a philosopher, in 
your pages, may I be permitted to point out a singular error into 
which he has fallen in expounding the doctrines of Kant— an 
error in reference to a point most cardinal to the ‘Critical 
Idealism,’ and vital to the whole system? I crave this indulgence 
in consequence of my entire sympathy with your labours in seeking 
to make your readers somewhat better acquainted, historically, with 
the continental philosophy and theology ; indeed, I cannot under- 
stand how those who so much apprehend an inundation of Ration- 
alism can hope to stem it, without a more exact acquaintance with 
the opinions of the Germans, and others, than is yet common among 
our English theologians. I may not, it is true, feel all the reverence 
which is expressed in No. XXII. p. 494, for M. Cousin as ‘ the first 
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philosopher of France ;’ for I more admire the less pretending and 
(as seems to me) sounder tone and spirit and method of Jouffroy : 
but my apology for troubling you is, that I see in your pages a 
candid search for truth and error, and a desire to promote accurate 
knowledge—for as to merely popular dissertations we never need 
go far for these, on any subject, and on any side. 

M. Cousin’s eloquence and acumen deserve the praise they have 
received : but this praise is different from that of being a safe guide, 
even in regard to the opinions of others; and the animadversions 
of Marbach and other writers (expressed in general terms) on the 
expositions of German philosophy by the great Lclectic leader, are 
not altogether misplaced. The space I dare hope for precludes 
all attempt at unfolding, for uninitiated readers, the distinctions 
between the various kinds of judgments by Kant, or between 
axioms and definitions by mathematicians: I must content myself 
with pointing out the remarkable error to which I have already 
alluded. 

M. Cousin, in expounding the ‘ Critical’ doctrine of judgments, 
(Lecons sur Kant, pp. 61, 62, ed. 1844,) observes that ‘there are 
two sorts of geometrical truths, too often confounded,’ the one 
analytical, the other synthetical: he adds, ‘les premieres sont les 
axiomes.’ Now this latter statement is just the reverse of Kant’s 
doctrine, who says (Krit. der rein. Vern. 1838. s.143,) Axiome sollen 
synthetische Stitze a priori seyn’ See also page 566, (in the 
Methodenlehre ;) and again, Logik, § 36, where he says, ‘ Analytische 
Principien sind nicht Aziome” In fact, Kant regards the axioms, 
definitions, and postulates, as all synthetical; (Zog. $38 ) and the 
reason of his so regarding them, as all who have studied him must 
know, is most fundamental to his views in respect to the certainty 
of human knowledge in general. It is true he excepts certain 
judgments (as a=a, and a+6><a) from other mathematical truths; 
but then these excepted axioms (so called) are not of the kind 
spoken of by M. Cousin, since they are not properly geometrical, 
having no peculiar relation to space and figure. Independently 
of some variety of arrangement as to axioms, definitions, and postu- 
lates, and a variety also as to the terms in which they are expressed, 
by mathematicians, Kant’s opinions are in themselves here plain 
enough ; and his axioms (geometrical) hardly differ from those now 
most generally admitted by the most modern commentators on 


Euclid (who does not use the word.) M. Cousin, therefore, has 
VOL. VI. T 
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given a very lax and inaccurate account of an element which lies 
at the very base of the whole fabric of the Transcendental philo- 
sophy; and I do not find this error corrected in any subsequent 
page of the ZLegons. Great as is his authority, he is a writer who 
requires to be read with much caution ; as might be shown in other 
cases in which he expounds opinions historically, to say not one 
word of his own theories. I trust that his merits will not create 
imitators of his defects, and introduce a popular and flippant style 
of disposing of certain Gordian knots, among young authors in 
their novitiate. But I must not further obtrude on your space than 
to add, that I sincerely congratulate the public on the ‘ Biblical 
Review ;? which was really wanted among us, which I heartily wish 
may be well supported, and may persevere in the path on which it 
has entered: for it appears to me to be devoted to the interests of 
evangelical truth, and not of party. 


JOHN HOPPUS. 
Camden Town, Sept. 14. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISMS BY PROFESSOR DUNBAR. 
i.—EPHESIANS Iv. 12—16. 
(To the Editor of the Biblical Review.) 

Srr,—I have read with some attention the remarks of your corre- 
spondent in the last number of the Biblical Review on Ephesians iv. 
12—16. Neither he, nor any of the commentators I have had an 
opportunity of consulting, appears to me to have rightly understood 
the meaning of the words in verse 13. The apostle evidently 
alludes to the period of military service among the Greeks, parti- 
cularly the Athenians, and to the time when it commenced. Before 
that period the youths were under a state of tutelage and discipline 
to fit them for the service of their country. But I shall begin 
my remarks with the words of the 13th verse, wéxpt xaravrjcwpev 
ot wdyres els thy évérnta The adverb péxpt, denoting 
time, with a verb of motion or action, points fo the termination of 
the act, and, with the Subjunctive of the Aorist, it implies that the 
time is not fixed, but uncertain. In the passage above, péxpe, with 
the preposition «is, does not signify, ‘ until all of us shall coalesce,’ 
but, until all of us shall have met, or, arrived at the destined point. 
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The Subjunctive of the Aorist frequently requires to be translated 
as the Future Perfect of a Latin verb. The preposition «ls does not 
always convey the meaning of into, but generally of ¢o or at, when 
the end is reached. I have stated in my Greek Exercises, p. 123, 

fifth edition, after pointing out the probable derivation of «is, that 
it ‘seems to denote the motion or direction of a body in progress to, 

or, so as to come close to, or, to enter into another body; and this 

idea seems necessary, from its governing the accusative of the lat- 

ter object.’ It may be remarked that Euclid uses this preposition 

when he directs a line to be drawn in an oblique or slanting direc- 
tion to or, upon another, as in diagonal lines; and éz) when a line 
is let fall perpendicular upon another line. The verb xaravrdw is 
scarcely ever used by any writer prior to Polybius. With him it 
has generally the meaning of, to ¢end to, to proceed to a certain end 
or result, iv. 21; ii. 10, &e. It cannot, therefore, signify to coalesce. 
In the expressions, eis dvdpa eis pétpov Tod TAnpepa- 
Tos Tod Xpiorod, there appears to be a reference, as I have already 
stated, to the period of military service among the Greeks. The 
noun 7Ack‘a never, so far as I know, signifies stature, but the period 
of youth, and also of old age, scarcely ever of middle age. It is 
often used by Demosthenes for the period of military service, eom- 
mencing at the age of twenty: éorl ris ew rijs jAtklas dpGr ; is 
any of you beyond the age of military service? Olynth. ii. 38. § 
10, oi év rH HAtkia, those of an age for military service: Id. 17. § 
11, ovte tpecBurépas ovre vewrépas Thucyd. 
viii. 24. Now, those who had arrived at that period of life were 
Tédevor Gvdpes, full-grown men, persons who had arrived at man- 
hood. The expression «is pérpov jAtxias, therefore, means to the 
standard of age, just as we say of a recruit, that he is above or 
below the standard. The term wAnpoéparos also confirms the idea 
that the apostle had in view the military service of the Greeks. 
With the classical writers, particularly Thucydides, it means gene- 
rally the complement of a ship’s crew, the completion or filling up 
of an armament. These remarks will, I think, bring out the 
apostle’s idea in a more satisfactory manner than has been done 
by any of the commentators, since he evidently intended to repre- 
sent the Christian life as a warfare, under the great Head of the 
Church, and the preparatory fitting for entering on the service. 
The followers of Christ must be no longer vymot, children, or rather 
ignorant as children, but, full-grown men, arrived at maturity, and 
T2 
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therefore capable of exercising their judgments, and not xAvdwvt- 
shall now give my translation of the 13th verse. ‘Until we all 
shall have reached to the unity of the faith and the knowledge of 
the Son of God, to complete manhood, to the standard of age for 
the full service of Christ.’ 

In verse 16, there is an allegorical representation of the body 
of Christ, or the Church, in the description of the human body 
arriving at maturity by support of its several members, é£ od (scit. 
Xpiorod) Tay 7d cvvappodroyovpevov Kat 
maons ths émuxopnylas, kar évépyevay petpw évds Exdorov 
THY Tod els olkodopny Eavrod ev 
aydmn. Our common translation is both erroneous and unintelli- 
gible. Most commentators seem to have made évds éxdorov pépovs 
to be governed by év pérpm. This, however, is not the construc- 
tion. They should follow kar’ évépyeav. Dr. Bloomfield in his 
annotation on the passage has given nearly the correct meaning ; 
‘by the operation or working of each individual part or member, 
according to the measure (of its power.)’ The term olxodopajy 
ought not to be taken in ¢he figurative sense of edifying, but in the 
literal of building up. In conformity with these ideas I would 
translate the verse thus, From whom the whole body, being joined 
together and compacted, gives increase to the system (body) through 
every joint (ligature) for supply or nourishment, according to the 
efficient working of each separate part in its proportion (or degree,) 
to the building up of itself to maturity, in love ; or, affection to all 
the members. 

It is to be regretted that the few commentators on the Greek 
Testament are so thoroughly versed in the language and literature 
of the Grecks as to recognise various allusions to customs, instilu- 
tions, and ceremonies, which are found in the inspired writers. The 
Apostle Paul, in particular, was well acquainted with the classic 
authors, as well as those of the Alexandrian school. Perhaps it 
may be said that his language and style were adopted in a great 
measure from the latter, as being in general use among the learned 
of that day, but he had evidently read the historians, poets, and 
philosophers of ancient Greece, and borrowed many both of their 
expressions and ideas. It is, therefore, necessary for every theolo- 
gian, not only to study carefully the works of the great masters of 
poetry, eloquence and history, but also to endeavour to acquire 
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a minute and critical knowledge of the Greek language in its 
structure, idiom, and syntax, and to make it available for interpret- 
ing the sacred Scriptures. 


GEORGE DUNBAR. 
College of Edinburgh, 20th Aug. 1849. 


ii.— PHILIPPIANS 11. 5—7. 


Srr,—Upon looking into some of the numbers of the Biblical 
Review, my attention was called to some observations on the dis- 
puted passage in Philippians v. 7, in Number XVI, April 1847, by 
Dr. Pye Smith. There are some remarks on the same passage by 
other correspondents, to which I shall not at present advert, as not 
being of equal weight and authority. The words in the original 
are, verse 5, Todro yap ev tpiv, 6 Kal év “Inood: 
ds poppy Ocod ody dpraypov elvar toa 
exévace, poppy dovAov AaBdr, év dpordpatt 
yevouevos, k.t-A. Dr. Smith’s translation is the following, ‘ Let 
this disposition be in you, which was even in Christ Jesus, who 
(though) existing in the form of God, did not esteem it an object 
to be caught at to be on a parity with God, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant,’ &c. It appears to me that the con- 
struction of the passage, and consequently the meaning, have been 
generally misunderstood. In the expression, 7d toa 
the 7d is the objective clause, governed by jjyjoaro, and 
the construction is, jyjoato 76 elvar toa Ocw, reckoned the being on 
a parity or equality with God, ovx aprayyor, no usurpation of a 
right, or of attributes that did not belong to him. If the apostle 
had intended to convey the idea that, to be on a parity with God 
was an olject not to be caught at, he would have used the verbal 
adjective dpzacrév, instead of the noun dpzaypdéy. This noun 
(apvaypos) is not found in any classical author; but it evidently 
has the same meaning as dptayi), seizure, also what is seized, prey, 
&e. The expression dpzayiv woveicOa signifies to plunder, to 
seize any object by violence ; and hence, to take forcible possession of 
what is not one’s own. The expression TO eivat toa Ocew indicated 
the possession of the attributes of the Godhead, as distinct from the 
form of the Godhead, in whatever way it might be represented. 
The former our Saviour never laid aside, nor could lay aside ; they 
were inherent in his Divine nature, and therefore could not be 
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caught at, but his participation of them could be asserted: and 
accordingly he says, in John x. 30, J and my Father are one. The 
latter was laid aside, or if the language of St. Paul, he emptied him- 
self of the Divine glory, having assumed the form of a servant. 
The expression, then, GAN’ éavrdv éxévwoe, «.7.A., has a reference 
to the first clause in the 6th verse, ds év poppy Ocod trdpxwr, and 
not to the latter, odx dptaypor iyyjoaro 7d elvar toa Oe@. Remarks 
have been made on the construction of the adverb ica with 70 eiva:. 
Some suppose that ios, equal, might have been used. But jyij- 
caro Td elvat toos, would have been bad Greek. The adverb, either 
in the singular or the plural, was necessary. Of its meaning there 
need be little dispute. In Iliad ix. 612, icov Bacirceve, reign 
equally with me, or have an equal share with me in the government, 
is a good exemplification of the passage in the Philippians, érpepe— 
toa réxeoot, Il. v. 71. 

In v. 7, "AAN éavrdv éxévwoe, the GAAa, may be translated, as it 
often is, yet he emptied himself. Although he was in the form of 
God, yet he denuded himself of that form, having assumed the form 
of a servant. This, of course, refers to our Saviour’s human nature, 
not to his Divine attributes as the second person of the Godhead ; 


fcr, as I have already stated, he could not denude himself of these. 
Such seems to me to be the meaning of this much disputed pas- 
sage, in conformity with the regular canons of criticism, and the 
meaning of the terms, as used by the apostle; and I think it con- 
firms the idea of our Saviour’s Divinity, which the other interpreta- 
tions do not. 


GEORGE DUNBAR. 


XIL 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. Tae Facstmite Lance Print Epirion or Bacster’s Pocket Potyoror 
Bisxes; specially prepared for those who are accustomed to these Bibles, 
whose sight may require relief; and admirably adapted by its portable 
form and legibility for Pulpit and general use. With Maps, Tables, 
Chronologies, dc. dc. dc. London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Pater- 
noster Row. 


The first and principal volume of the above Series, containing the 
authorised English Version, is now before us; and we are bound to say that 
it has excited our surprise and admiration: admiration at the skill shown | 
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by the Messrs. Bagster in the invention of another form of Bible, after 
they had seemed to have exhausted all possible forms of any value; and 
surprise that a form so beautifully adapted to the wants of so many 
persons should not have been discovered before: nor must we omit to 
express our pleasure at the extremely moderate price charged for so excel- 
lent a work. The book really deserves the fullest description: and this we 
cannot give better than in the words of the Publishers. 

‘This Edition of the Scriptures is a Facstmite Reprint with LarcER 
Types of the Version or Bacsrrer’s Potyetor Biste.” It cor- 
responds page for page, and word for word, with the two Pocket Editions. 

‘The present Volume is, as it were, simply a magnified picture of the 
smaller editions. 

‘It will, therefore, be found especially useful by the readers of the “ Ene- 
LIsH VERSION OF BacsrEer’s Potyeiot with both sizes of which it 
exactly corresponds, as well as with the various other Languages of the 
Series; and the numerous Bible readers accustomed to the use of either of 
these editions may now obtain the occasional relief of a larger print, or per- 
manently lay aside their well-remembered pages, without the least confusion 
or inconvenience, or the fear of losing the advantage of their previous 
research and familiarity with the Text. 

‘ All who have been accustomed to use any particular edition of the 
Scriptures regularly must be aware how much their ability to refer from 
one passage to another depends on their remembrance of the position of the 
passages upon the particular parts of the pages where they occur; so that 
while they are able to turn with ease to the passage they wish to consult 
in their own Bibles, they are often quite at a loss in searching for the same 
truths in a Bible with which they are not familiar. This of course depends 
upon the local memory induced by the constant recurrence, during the daily 
reading, of the same passages upon the same pages and parts of the 

es. 
es is accordingly found by those whose failing sight obliges them to 
relinquish the use of their smaller Pocket Bible for a larger type, that the 
different arrangement of the matter in the newly-adopted copy produces 
very considerable inconvenience, and materially hinders their accustomed 
enjoyment of the Sacred Word. 

‘ A Bible, therefore, that might supersede the smaller Pocket Companion, 
without destroying the valuable assistance of this local memory, and 
without the inconvenience of a new form and arrangement, has been long a 
desideratum. 

‘ Such a Bible is the present Edition. 

‘A uytror Series of Bibles is thus furnished by the publication of this 
edition; and those who have not bitherto become very accustomed to other 
editions, may with much advantage adopt either of the smaller copies for 
present use, secure of another similar copy with increased type, to suit the 
varying powers of the sight throughout the whole period of life. 

‘ The Contents of this Edition are too well known to require lengthened 
description. 
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‘The Text is that of the Authorized Version, printed with the utmost 
attainable accuracy. 

‘The Rererences are original in plan and arrangement; the Chronology, 
the Marginal Readings, the Tables of Weights, Measures, déc., are from the 
best authorities: the Chronological arrangement of the text of the Histories 
of the Kingdoms of Judah and Israel, and the Tables of Comparative Chro- 
nology, the Hisrory of the period between the close of the Old Testament 
Canon and the times of the New Testament, the Tanutan Harmony of the 
Four Gospel Narratives, and the List of the Parables, the Compara- 
tive View of the Quorations from the Old Testament by the New Testa- 
ment writers, will be found valuable and complete; the Maps have been 
prepared with the utmost care, both as regards their geographical accuracy 
and their artistic execution, and contain the latest information.’ 

If to this description we could append the specimen and the list of 
prices, we feel that we should have secured a full approval of the work. 
Having received it early in the quarter, we have tested it by frequent use, 
and have found all its pretensions fulfilled. For use in family worship 
especially, it cannot be too strongly recommended. 


Il. A. Cx. A.D. Zestermann, Schole Thomane apud Lipsienses Oolleye 


de Basilicis Libri Tres. Bruxellis, typis E. Hayez Academie Typog- 
raphi. Ato. 


The Basilica is a subject of the deepest interest, not only for the classical 
scholar and the ecclesiastical antiquarian, but for every one who cares 
to have an opinion upon the form of edifice best adapted for Christian 
worship. As fashion is always thoroughly one-sided, and so given to 
change that it must by its first laws change on, even from the good to the 
worse, and as architecture is, with the vulgus (or the té@ra) a manner of 
fashion and not of art, it is not surprising that the almost universal taste 
of an age should be a subject of grave doubt for the artist and the antiquary. 
Last century the glory even of Wren’s latter houses, though as nothing 
when compared with his first design, called forth a crowd of imitators, 
whose distorted productions stand up in our streets to excuse the reaction 
of the public taste against that style. Now there is a Gothic mania, and 
many of the abortions, which have been the fruit of its union with 
ignorance or parsimony, will tempt future architects to pronounce ours a 
Gothic age, in more senses than one. But, these extremes apart, and the 
question being between an early English cathedral by Pugin, and a Roman 
basilica by (we fear we must go back to) Wren, it is still an important 
subject for consideration which of the two is better fitted, nor for the 
symbolism and ceremonies of Catholicism, but for congregational worship, 
and more especially for the preaching of the Gospel. Let any one read 
the Memoir which accompanied Wren’s first design for St. Paul's, and 
examine the design itself (which the architect was compelled to reduce 
to its present form as an accommodation to the popery of the Duke of 


York), and we feel sure he will think twice before he undervalues the 
Basilica. 
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These remarks have almost made us forget the work which suggested 
them. It is a monograph which gained a prize from the Berlin Academy, 
and is intended chiefly for scholars, who will find in it most elaborate 
details of the history of the Basilica, in its origin at Athens, in its use 
as a Roman court, and in its application to Christian worship, with a full 
account of all matters relating to its construction, illustrated by numerous 


plates. We know of no other work in which the whole subject is so fully 
or so well treated. 


ILI. The Distinction between Baptismal and Spiritual Regeneration. A 
Catechism of Christian Baptism, compiled from the Articles, Homilies, and 
Prayer Book of the Church of England ; with illustrative Notes. By the 
Rev. Joun W. J. Bennett, B.A., Incumbent of Mark, Somerset. 


The controversy to which this book belongs is so excessively worn that it 
is no small praise to say that Mr Bennett’s book is readable and interesting. 
The opening sentences of the preface are indicative of the author and his 
works. ‘ Holy Scripture constitutes the exclusive standard of doctrine ac- 
knowledged by the church of England. Before this infallible authority, all 
the hallucinations of ‘‘ Catholic fathers and ancient bishops,” the presump- 
tuous dogmata of general councils, the fallacious excrescences of ‘“ Catholic 
consent,” and the specious claims of aged error, are swept away by our 
Evangelical Reformers as so much “ wood, hay, stubble” that would only 
“ defile the temple of God” and impede its growth “unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.”’ The aim of the treatise is to show 
that the doctrine of the Identity of Baptism with Spiritual Regeneration is 
repugnant to the authorised definition of that sacrament; incompatible 
with the recognized distinction existing between the mere sacrament and 
the grace signified ; subversive of the requirement of repentance and faith ; 
contradictory to some essential doctrines of the church, and not dogmati- 
cally and definitely propounded on any authoritative documents, but virtu- 
ally disavowed by the alteration or rejection of such as once contained it. Of 
course, such views as these are likely to draw forth prelatical condemnation, 
and they have; but the learning, logical acumen, and uncompromising 
simple honesty by which they are sustained will give them, we trust, po- 
pularity and influence among the clergy of the establishment. We believe 
Mr. Bennett is too benevolent to value his arguments ‘as an assassin 
values his dagger, but we are glad to find that the fifty-one questions, 
and the answers to them, which constitute his book, are so many incurable 
homethrusts at the Anglo-catholic errors on the baptismal question. 


IV. Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome. By the Ruy. M. H. Seymour, 
M.A. London. Seeleys. 1849. 


During a somewhat lengthened residence in the eternal city, Mr. Seymour 
obtained an introduction to several distinguished Jesuits, who, imagining 
that he was an Anglican clergyman travelling towards Rome, sought to 
expedite his journey by sundry admissions and explanations concerning 
the doctrines of Catholics. The conversations embraced the chief points 
of the Popish controversy; immediately on their termination they were com 
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mitted to paper, and are now presented to the public as all but an accurate 
transcript of notes thus taken. They are in many respects amusing and 
instructive, especially the one on the history of the Catacombs. 


V. The Christian Philosopher triumphing over death; a narrative of the 
closing scenes of Wm.Gordon, M.D. By Newman Hat,B.A. London: 
Snow. 1849. 


Medical science has generally been regarded, though without sufficient 
proof, as unfavourable to Christian truth ; and no doubt many prefessional 
men have been indifferent or averse to the gospel, while it has collected 
around it a goodly band of physicians and general practitioners, who have 
walked by its rules and died in its faith. To these must now be added the 
late Dr. Gordon. His son-in-law, Mr. Hall, has briefly sketched the life of 
the departed, and with great minuteness recorded the religious conversations 
held with him during the sickness which terminated in his death. From 
these, which are eminently beautiful and instructive, the biographer draws 
the conclusion ‘that Christianity is indubitably from God.’ The book is 
designed and adapted to be useful. 


VI. A History of the Vaudois Church from its origin to the present day. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 1848. 


Shut up within the secluded valleys which the Vaudois inhabit, in the 
north-west corner of Italy, they remained for ages unknown to the world 
till the persecutions of Rome ‘ chased them into fame,’ and about the middle 
of the seventeenth century roused the several Protestant states of Europe 
to interfere for their protection. Yo the honour of the English common- 
wealth and to the praise of Cromwell it may be said, that England took the 
lead in saving this interesting people from complete annihilation. Their 
history was soon after that given to the world, by Sir Samuel Morland, 
Oliver’s commissioner at the court of Turin; to this some additions were 
afterwards made by Dr. Allix, and about a quarter of a century ago Dr. 
Gilly’s writings brought the circumstances of this people again before the 
public. Dr. Henderson visited the valleys of Piedmont in 1844, and pub- 
lished his researches in a neat volume. Now we have before us a more 
complete history of this community, brought down to the latest period, by 
Pastor Monastier, himself a descendant of the Vaudois. The book is trans- 
lated from the French, and is entitled to a wide circulation. 


VII. The Communion Table; or, Communicant’s Manual. By the Rev. J. 
Cummine, D.D. London: A. Halland Co. 1849. 

Like all Dr. Cumming’s books, this one is evangelical, earnest, and 
eloquent. It appears to be a series of sermons on The Nature and Design 
of the Lord’s Supper, and seems well adapted to impart scriptural views 
on a su_ject very frequently misunderstood. Some few marks of haste and 
carelessness disfigure the work. Thus, the opening of the ninth chapter, 
surmounted by a text from Ruth i. 16, says, ‘It appears from the book 
from which I have selected these words that Naomi was a Christian, that 
the two sons were married to two Gentile wives who were not Christians.’ 
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The latter part of the statement we admit for an obvious reason; to the 
former part we demur as being impossible. The author we presume 
means Hebrew instead of Christian. 


VIII. Jonx Howarp, and the Prison-World of Europe. By Herwortu 
Dixon. London: Jackson and Walford. 1849. 

Strange it is, passing strange, yet true, that more than half a century 
should have elapsed since the death of this distinguished philanthropist, 
and his life remain unwritten. Such we think to be the fact, notwith- 
standing the view of his character by Dr. Aikin, and the memoirs by 
Dr. James Baldwin; for the first was written in haste and to serve a 
temporary purpose; and the second, valuable as it is in many respects, has 
been felt by those who have read it quite insufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the case. Mr. Dixon, who has made himself perfectly acquainted 
with the subject of prison discipline, found this subject in his path, and 
has presented to the world, in a most attractive form, a new biography of 
Howard. In a second edition he may expunge some of the juvenile 
attempts at fine writing which disfigure the earlier parts of the volume, 
and then the work will be handed down to posterity as the standard and 
authentic life of the man ‘who visited all Europe, not to survey the 
sumptuousness of palaces or the stateliness of temples; not to make 
accurate measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form 
a scale of the curiosity of modern art; not to collect medals, or to collate 
manuscripts; but, to dive into the depths of dungeons; to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals; to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain, to take 
the guage and dimensions of misery, depression and contempt, to remem- 
ber the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to 
compare and collate the distresses of all men in all countries.’ 


IX. The Ten Years’ Conflict: Being the History of the Disruption of the 
Church of Scotland. By Rosert Bucnanan,D.D. In two Volumes 8vo, 
Blackie and Son, Edinburgh and London. 1849. 


These volumes are, in our judgment, a valuable contribution to the 
British Ecclesiastical History of the nineteenth century. The Scottish 
disruption has obtained a European fame, and it was every way suitable 
that the events which led to it, and those which arose out of it should be 
_ carefully chronicled. The transactions have found a well qualified historian 
in the person of the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, who, considering how closely he 
was connected with the movement, which brought out nearly five hundred 
ministers from the national church, has performed his task with a praise- 
worthy candour and impartiality. We have no space to deal with the work 
as we could wish by extensively reviewing it, and must therefore content 
ourselves with describing its general character and aim. It commences bya 
brief but clear statement of the distinctive features of Scottish Presby- 
terianism; this is followed by an outline of Scottish church history, in 
which these principles are seen at work in various forms; then we have 
graphically narrated the rise of a party in the church who were favourable 
to its Erastianism, to which was opposed the increasing power of the party 
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inimical to the interference of the civil authority. The leaders of both par- 
ties in the ‘Ten Years’ Conflict,’ are drawn in full length portraits, and the 
successive steps of the secession are carefully noted. From the closing part 
of the work we learn that ‘the four hundred and seventy four ministers, 
who left the establishment in 1848, are now increased to seven hundred in 
the Free Church’ From seven to eight hundred churches have sprung up 
to accommodate her congregations. Manses, or parsonages for her ministers, 
are fast multiplying beside them. Her schools equal, if they do not exceed, 
in respect of numbers, the entire body of the parish schools of Scotland. 
She has not fewer than two hundred and fifty students of theology training 
for her ministry,—and in her normal schools she is making a corresponding 
provision to train teachers for the young. Nor are her efforts confined 
within her native fields. Her missionaries are found following after the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel in various lands, and showing light to the 
Gentiles in dark places of the earth, while ministers, professors, and school- 
masters, sent forth under her auspices, may be found in almost every 
colony of the British crown.’ In cordially commending these volumes, 
we will only add that they are marked by much discrimination, vigour, and 
eloquence. 


X. The Lord's Supper: A Treatise founded on 1 Corinthians xi. 23, 84. 
By the Rev. James Morean, D.D., Belfast. London: Nisbet and Co. 
1849. 


We are indebted to our brethren of the different Presbyterian churches of 
North Britain and America, for some of the best treatises in the language 
on the Lord’s Supper. The infrequency of its celebration with Presby- 
terians leads, we presume, to a greater amount of occasional thought on 
this ordinance, and to more formal representations from the pulpit con- 
cerning it, than are usual with us. However this may be, we cordially 
welcome this very valuable addition to our guides and helps at the sacra- 
mental table, from the pen of Dr. Morgan. It is an exposition, so perfect 
as to leave little more to be desired, on the statement of the apostle Paul 
respecting the institution of the Eucharist; and there are appended to the 
general chapters several appropriate and devotional reflections on detached 
passages of Scripture, suitable for meditation on the part of Christians in 
the prospect of commemorating the Lord’s death. 


XI. The Jubiiee of the Methodist New Connexion. London: Bakewell. 1848. 

This volume was written on occasion of the Jubilee of that denomination 
of Christians whose name it bears. It is the joint production of four dis- 
tinguished ministers of the connexion, and is creditable alike to their judg- 
ment and candour, their zeal and moderation. Unwilling to revive the 
animosities of former times they have, nevertheless, felt that fidelity to 
their principles required them to chronicle the events which called them as 
a religious community into existence. Much interesting information 
respecting that revival of religion which took place under the ministrations 
of the Wesleys and Whitfield is here compressed and presented in an 
attractive form. It is impossible, we think, to read the book without being 
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led to the conclusion that the gospel, as brought by Methodism to bear 
on the masses of the people, has conveyed blessings of incaleulable value 
to multitudes of our race, while many circumstances indicate that some 
modification of the polity of Wesleyanism is requisite. It is a singular fact 
that while its doctrines have been preserved with jealous care by various 


bodies of separatists, its government has been repudiated with unhesitating 
earnestness. 


XII. Experimental Evidence: A Ground for Assurance that Christianity is 
Divine. By Gitsert Warptaw, A.M. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. 1949. 


Many thoughtful persons have long felt, and frequently acknowledged, 
the want of an extended and systematic representation of the evidence 
in favour of Christianity desirable from its experimental power. Incon- 
siderable treatises or occasional discourses on this branch of the argument 
are all that have existed in our theological literature, and this is the more 
extraordinary as, in recent times, every other kind of evidence has received 
the most careful investigation and abundant illustration. Mr. Wardlaw 
has done good service to our common faith in furnishing this compre- 
hensive essay or experimental evidence. He enters most fully into the 
subject, and has brought to the accomplishment of his task a mind acute 
and well cultivated, and a heart obviously glowing with hallowed delight 
while surveying his theme. The book is well adapted to disabuse the minds 
of religiously educated young persons of prejudice in reference to the 
nature of experimental godliness, to correct the errors of some sincere but 
injudicious Christians, and even to carry conviction to the judgment of 
persons of a sceptical tendency. We sympathise deeply with the author 
in the circumstances to which he alludes as compelling ‘ the dictation of 
the work in successive fragments to an amanuensis;’ we find, however, no 
teace of inequality or feebleness of style in his composition, and have much 


pleasure in noticing thus favourably, though briefly, his admirable pro- 
duction. 


XII. Man and his Motives. By Grornce Moorr, M.D. Second edition. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co, 1849. 


Dr. Moore is well known to the literary world as the author of two 
works, on ‘The’ Power of the Soul over the Body,’ and ‘the Use of the 
Body, in relation to the Mind.’ He intends the present volume to be an 
appropriate sequel to those, and as such we accept it. The subjects dis- 
cussed in it are of the highest importance, the spirit in which they are 
handled is reverent and dispassionate, and the style, if not very philo- 
sophical, indicates an extent of thought and reading that is anything but 
superficial. Its great object is to prove that the Bible is consistent with 
nature, with the necessities of man, and with all that we can rightly con- 
ceive of God. There is much varied material for thought in it, and its 
careful perusal will be of signa! advantage to all inquiring spirits, who are 
making endeavours after the Christian life. 
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XIV. Lectures on Medical Missions. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 
1849. 


These lectures, six in number, were delivered at the instance of the 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society ; four of them by medical gentlemen 
of high distinction, and two of them by Christian ministers. They are 
prefaced by an essay from the pen of Professor Alison, M.D. It is long 
since we looked into a book on Missions so refreshing and ennobling as 
this. The noblest sentiments concerning the importance and sacredness 
of the Missionary enterprise are here enforced in glowing language. We 
hope that the title will not limit the circulation of the work, which deserves 
to be placed in the hands of every one concerned for the glory of God in 
the evangelization of the heathen world. 


XV. The Seventh Vial ; being an Exposition of the Apocalypse, with Special 
Reference to the present Revolutions in Europe. London: Johnstone. 
1847. Second Edition. 1848. 


The poetry of the Apocalypse has usually been overlaid with the heavy 
prosaic annotations of its commentators, but to this we find an exception 
in the exposition before us. The author is thoroughly imbued with the 
poetical spirit of his subject, and leads the delighted reader on from one 
scene to another of exquisite moral beauty, or disorder and deepening woe. 
Regarding the pouring out of the seventh vial as an event midway between 
the waters that overwhelmed the antediluvian world and the fires that 
shall consume the post-diluvian, he assigns to it a pre-eminence over every 
other judgment in the volume of prophecy. Looking at it as a mercy, the 
glory of which will penetrate far into the past, and dart its rays onward 
into the future, he stands like an angel in the sun, and by its light reads the 
smallest prophetic type, and gives an authoritative interpretation and 
application to the things which were, and are, and shall be hereafter. 
Rome, is the great city, Magog, the Turks and Russians, and the year 1865, 
that which will finish the twelve hundred and sixty days of the Apocalypse. 
We do not say that these and other similar conclusions are reached without 
any show of proof, albeit it is such proof as has not in every case carried 
conviction to our minds. Still, the book, which speedily passed into a second 
edition, is entitled to attention for many just views and important senti- 
ments, and we should be Jacking in fidelity if we did not say that by its 
freshness and beauty, its vigour and sparkling genius, it is likely greatly to 
interest many students of prophecy. 


XVI. Poems. By Epwarp Hewry Bickerstutn, Curate of Banningham, 
Norfolk. London: Seeleys. 1849. 

There is taste and elegance about these poems, such as to commend them 
to readers of refined mind; and if the author seldom rises to the higher 
flights of poetic musings, he frequently goes beyond mediocrity; and we 
willingly recognise the value of his juvenile contribution to the Christian 
literature of our country. He will do even better than this in time to 
come. 
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